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THAT  AWFUL  BOY, 


CHAPTER  I. 

“it’s  only  the  coon,  ma'am!" 

Not  “Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  at  all,  but  “Ilia,  venit,  vidit: 
Ego  vinctus  sum,”  is  the  way  that  visit  of  the  elegant  Delia 
Hamilton's  must  be  summed  up,  as  this  boy  of  mine — 
who  is  studying  furiously  for  his  entrance  examination  into 
fair  Harvard's  classic  shades — would  put  it. 

“The  hall  is  rather  the  pet  institution  in  our  house,”  I 
said,  airily,  as  I unlocked  the  door,  and  stood  back  for  my 
guest  to  enter.  “I  am  very  glad  to  welcome  you  here, 
dear  Delia.  We  are  a trifle  vain  of  our  rear  landscape. 
You  will  see ” 

And  here  I paused  abruptly,  and  choked  down  a cry  of 
consternation. 

The  elegant  Mrs.  Hamilton  glided  in,  and  tripped  over 
something  which  I hastily  stooped  down  to  seize,  while  I 
groaned, 

“Oh,  this  boy  of  mine  !” 

I had  left  that  hall  with  a delighted  benediction,  all  had 
been  so  orderly,  so  picturesque  and  charming,  with  that 
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lovely  rural  landscape  framed  like  a picture  within  the 
drawn  curtains  of  the  glass  doors. 

Delia  of  course  followed  my  hint,  and  glanced  toward 
them. 

So  did  I. 

I saw — a tall  clothes-horse,  set  outside,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  might  as  well  have  been  within,  so  clearly  was  it  revealed 
by  the  broad  paned  door,  and  the  view  to  which  I had  so 
pompously  referred  her  was 

A dripping  pair  of  brown  jean  overalls,  a soiled  red 
flannel  shirt,  a pair  of  coarse  blue  yarn  stockings.  These 
items,  made  into  a whole,  comprised  William  Henry’s  fish- 
ing suit.  , 

What  insane  freak  had  taken  possession  of  him  at  this 
time,  of  all  others,  to  wash  them  out  himself  and  place 
them  there  at  my  cherished  hall  door,  deponent  sayeth 
not. 

I myself  was  too  speechless  with  rage  and  mortification 
to  say  anything  at  all,  especially  when  advancing  farther  I 
perceived  the  uncanny  spell  which  had  been  at  work. 

I thrust  under  my  shawl  the  torn,  sunburnt,  atrocious 
old  hat  which  I had  so  many  times  threatened  to  burn, 
but  which,  like  cats  in  the  like  predicament,  had  long  sur- 
vived to  perform  its  destined  part  in  this  welcome  to  the 
most  aristocratic  and  fastidious  of  all  the  guests  I had  ever 
received  them. 
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I hid  the  hat ; the  disorder  in  my  lovely  hall  would  not 
be  covered  up. 

I had  been  three  whole  days  setting  these  rooms  of 
mine  into  the  orderly,  and  yet  easy  gracefulness  which  was, 

I knew,  the  daily  atmosphere  of  my  old  friend’s  life. 
And  I dare  say  it  had  not  taken  three  times  as  many  min- 
utes for  the  thoughtless  creature  to  undo  it  all.  I saw,  as 
well  as  if  I had  been  on  hand,  just  how  it  had  occurred. 
He  had  come  home  from  his  walk  to  his  tutor,  had  washed 
out  the  fishing  suit,  and  then,  flushed  and  hot  with  the  ex- 
ercise, had  seized  the  sofa-pillow,  (I  had  tossed  it  into  such 
inviting  fullness,  and  laid  it  at  just  such  an  angle  to  show 
off  the  Ions:  fringe  of  the  lace  tidy,)  and  flung  himself 
down  upon  the  floor,  a favorite  attitude,  by  the  way,  for 
the  last  eighteen  months. 

Result — an  overturned  vase,  a heap  of  fading  flowers 
and  broken,  draggled  ferns,  with  a zig-zag  rivulet  of  muddy 
water  meandering  over  the  delicate  grays  of  my  hall  car- 
pet. A sofa-pillow  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  floor,  with 
the  dent  of  a head  still  visible  upon  it,  and  a shred  of  lace 
trailing  forlornly  under  the  table  legs. 

That  boy ! that  boy  ! 

And  I had  triumphantly  asserted  to  myself  when  I closed 
that  door,  that  though  it  might  be  a hazardous  experiment, 
in  this  case  it  was  going  to  prove  a successful  one,  this 
visit  of  Delia  Hamilton’s,  even  though  she  came  from  one 
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of  those  princely  homes  where  an  unseen  corps  of  thor- 
oughly trained  servants  move  everything  on  noiseless 
wheels  to  perfect  harmony  of  result.  While  in  my  hum- 
ble, though  pretty  house,  were  only  my  own  two  hands, 
with  the  occasional  lift  of  a well-meaning,  but  not  too  ac- 
complished, Irish  neighbor,  to  take  care  of  all  things. 

I am  afraid  it  was  a very  sickly  smile  instead  of  the 
cheery,  unembarrassed  one  which  I had  promised  myself 
should  detain  her  there  in  the  hall. 

“And  first  impressions  are  the  ones  most  deeply  lined 
and  linger  longest,”  I had  said  to  myself,  in  my  idiotic 
self-satisfaction,  while  I lingered  for  a parting  look  that 
morning,  and  I meant  that  dear  Delia  should  acknowledge 
that  our  hall  was  charming  and  refined,  and  thoroughly  de- 
lightful at  the  very  commencement.  So  I had  spent  the 
most  profound  thought  there  concerning  every  little  detail 
— ^just  what  pictures  should  hang  on  either  side  to  comple- 
ment and  not  mar  the  incomparable  landscape  that  the 
wide  glass  door  always  gave  to  my  own  and  my  visitor’s 
admiration.  Just  how  many  flowers,  and  of  what  tint, 
should  biighten  the  cool,  green  ferns  I had  grouped  with- 
in the  slender  crystal  vase,  my  pet  Bohemian  gem,  and 
placed  upon  the  tiny  table  that  was  set  before  a cosy  bam- 
boo lounge  which  flaunted  a bright  flufly  rug  at  its  feet, 
and  a dainty  lace  tidy  at  its  back,  wooing  to  cool  repose. 
“She  will  sit  down  there  at  once — I know  she  will,” 
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had  been  my  prophetic  cry.  “That  lounge  has  such  an 
inviting  look.  She  will  be  sure  to  sit  there  and  exclaim 
over  the  dewy  verdure  of  that  sloping  field  and  its  lovely 
woods  beyond.  And  I shall  take  her  hat  and  shawl,  and 
leave  her  a moment  to  enjoy  it,  while  I run  up  and  open 
the  shutters  of  her  chamber  to  give  her  the  same  view 
under  another  aspect  when  she  goes  up  stairs.  ” 

Irritating  remembrance  1 I could  have  ground  my  teeth 
in  the  approved  villain  fashion  as  it  flashed  upon  me,  only 
— arbitrary  power  of  duty  I it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to 
wear  a hostess’  serenely  complacent  smile. 

As  it  was,  I repressed  the  cry  of  consternation,  and 
skurried  my  guest  into  the  parlor.  That  at  least  would  be 
sacred  from  the  vandalism  of — this  boy  of  mine. 

Why,  oh,  why  had  I not  taken  his  key  from  him,  and 
locked  him  out  of  my  little  paradise  until  the  guardian 
angel’s  return  ? 

But  after  all  I had  said,  and  coaxed,  and  entreated — 
after  all  my  patient  lectures — alas  1 I was  not  in  the  mood 
just  then  to  be  very  gentle.  Well  was  it  for  him  that  he 
had  taken  his  departure  after  his  vandalism  was  over,  or  I 
could  not  have  answered  for  myself. 

But  all  this  time  I am  not  telling  the  details  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  so  shook  my  soul  from  the  serene  poise 
with  which  I had  meant  to  greet  the  advent  of  Delia  Ham- 
ilton, decidedly  the  most  high-toned  and  aristocratic  of  all 
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my  friends,  who  honored  always  whatever  roof  she  tarried 
under.  I had  dismissed  the  cat.  I had  locked  up  the 
dog.  I had  seen  William  Henry  swing  his  budget  of 
books  across  his  shoulder  and  take  his  departure  for  the 
daily  two  hours’'  recitation  with  his  tutor,  and  in  the  folly 
of  mortal  arrogance  declared  all  things  safe  as  I gave  the 
last  touch  to  the  flowers  that  brightened  here  and  there  the 
shady  nooks  in  every  room. 

I verily  believe  I had  wiped  away  the  last  fly-speck  from 
the  polish  of  window  pane  and  mirror,  and  dusted  and  re- 
dusted until  there  was  in  all  the  house  no  mote  for  the 
most  fastidious  to  descry.  As  I have  averred  again  and 
again,  I had  declared  with  a sigh  of  satisfaction  that  all 
things  were  immaculate,  and,  notwithstanding  her  own 
more  elegant  belongings,  that  this  was  a home  to  please 
and  delight  my  dainty  recherche  friend. 

And  so  I had  locked  up  my  house,  and  gone  down  to 
the  station  to  bring  her  home  with  me  from  the  promptly 
arriving  train. 

It  my  visitor  had  been  a gentleman,  I should  no  doubt 
have  laughed  out,  not  perhaps  over  merrily,  but  still  freely, 
and  said  at  once  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  of  any- 
thing with  such  a harum-scarem  having  free  range  over  the 
premises.  But  with  another  woman — well,  we  are  curious 
creatures — I own  it  with  a humiliated  sigh,  we  women  care 
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more  for  each  other’s  commonplace  society-verdict  than  for 
the  most  autocratic  masculine  decree. 

I had  set  out  for  the  exhibition  of  a model  housekeep- 
ing from  the  hands  of  a lady  instead  of  a corps  of  servants. 
I wanted  to  continue  the  role,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
sore  misgivings  were  crowding  thick  and  fast  upon  me. 

So  I ushered  Miss  Hamilton  into  the  parlor,  although  it 
was  not  the  apartment  where  I usually  spend  most  pains, 
or  have  much  affectionate  regard. 

“He  has  not  dared  to  come  littering  here,”  was  my 
thought,  and  my  eyes  swept  hastily  around,  and  found 
only  an  unfolded  newspaper  tossed  heedlessly  upon  the 
floor.  I caught  it  up  with  a little  gasp  of  relief,  and  rallied 
my  cheerfulness. 

“Take  this  easy-chair,  dearest  Delia,  and  rest  a moment 
before  you  go  up  stairs,  ” I said,  gayly,  drawing  forward  a 
comfortable  chair,  which  was  upholstered  with  a pale  blue 
damask. 

The  room  was  a little  dim.  I had  taken  care  to  have  it 
so,  because  of  the  relief  it  makes  from  the  garish  glare 
without  when  one  comes  in  from  the  broad  August  sun- 
shine. 

She  smiled  with  that  serene  tranquillity  of  expression 
which  has  always  been  one  of  her  most  bewitching  charms, 
and  sank  into  the  extended  arms  of  the  chair  with  the 
slow,  gliding  grace  I always  used  to  envy  her. 
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The  most  elegant  woman  I ever  knew,  and  the  rare 
manner  went  with  her  when  she  left  our  shore  for  a six 
years’  visit  to  the  most  famous  European  capitals,  and  was 
an  inherent  gift,  not  a studied  acquirement.  And  yet  I 
remember  thinking  she  had  brought  back  some  subtle  for- 
eign air  that  hung  about  her  like  a perfume.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  Parisian  suit — one  of  Worth’s  studied  costumes,  I 
dare  say.  though  it  was  a traveling-dress,  but  made  of 
some  silky  fabric  of  a delicate  tint  that  was  neither  pearl 
nor  dove-color,  not  elaborate,  and  yet  strikingly  refined 
and  charming.  I marveled  that  she  dared  trust  it  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  car-dust  and  grime,  and  stifled  a sigh  at 
the  recollection  that  she  had  no  worriments  of  that  sort. 
The  spoiling  of  one  dress  only  meaning  the  fresh  excite- 
ment of  ordering  another  in  her  case. 

These  rapid  thoughts  were  summarily  dispersed  by  a 
sudden  start  on  the  part  of  my  guest.  She  rose  up  quickly 
and  glanced  down  into  the  chair. 

I did  the  same,  and  I felt  the  crimson  tide  of  mortifica- 
tion burning  up  into  my  very  forehead  as  I comprehended 
promptly  the  new  discovery. 

The  dimness  of  the  light  in  the  room  was  one  reason 
why  we  had  not  detected  that  the  chair  was  already  occu- 
pied, and  a pale  blue  napkin  nearly  the  shade  of  the  bro- 
cade of  the  chair,  was  another. 

Some  one  had  been  eating  fruit,  and  had  left  the  rejected 
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remains  of  two  evidently  devoured  peaches  and  one  de- 
clined plum  lying  on  the  napkin  that  had  been  used  with 
the  fruit. 

Three  separate  conclusions  rushed  simultaneously  upon 
me  : 

My  guest’s  elegant  dress  was  ruined  I 

My  elaborately  arranged  fruit-dish,  the  pretty  picture  I 
had  made  of  the  side-board,  was  dissolved  ! 

My  best  peaches,  rare  and  costly  just  then,  and  intended 
for  the  latest  course  of  my  pet  dinner  for  this  fastidious 
guest,  were  missing  1 

And,  beyond  and  besides,  that  choicely  kept  napkin,  one 
of  a set  which  only  saw  the  light  on  these  rare  occasions, 
was  irretrievably  spoiled.  I had  taken  it  out,  and  folded 
it  carelessly  to  leave  a trailing  blue  corner  to  complete  the 
side-board  picture,  a veritable  copy  of  the  painted  picture 
which  hung  opposite,  and  had  taken  no  little  pride  in  the 
conceit,  being  sure  that  Delia’s  alert  eye  would  at  once 
take  in  the  meaning  and  the  quaintness. 

I gasped  convulsively. 

I am  aware  that  I made  a horrible  sound  like  a child  in 
the  hooping-cough,  though  I made  a superhuman  effort 
to  appear  calm. 

‘ ‘ My  dear  Delia  I that  careless  lad  has  left  his  fruit  and 
napkin  on  the  chair.  I suppose  he  strolled  in  here  to  play 
a moment  on  the  piano ; it  is  a way  he  has.  ” 
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And  here  I shut  my  teeth  together  a little  savagely. 

'‘Oh,  I hope  your  beautiful  dress  is  not  injured  !” 

She  rose  superior  to  the  occasion,  if  I could  not. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  no,  not  the  slightest  that  I can  see  ; nor  the  chair 
either,  I think.” 

But  she  took  very  good  care  not  to  look,  and  moved 
quietly  to  the  sofa,  and  I was  sure  she  swept  one  keen 
glance  there,  as  in  anticipation  of  discovering  I know  not 
what  further  abomination,  before  she  took  the  seat  it 
offered. 

I gathered  up  the  repulsive,  sticky  napkin  and  rushed 
out  with  it,  groaning  in  spirit,  while  my  lips  were  screwed 
into  that  sickly,  stereotyped  smile  requisite  for  the  hostess 
to  assume. 

I drew  some  warm  water  and  dropped  the  napkin  into  it 
hastily,  while  my  exploring  eyes  darted  around  the  dining- 
room. 

Too  surely  had  my  prophetic  soul  surmised  the  state  of 
things. 

That  pretty,  pretty  picture  I had  studied  so  patiently  to 
achieve.  It  was  out  of  the  question  now. 

Not  a peach  left  in  the  dish  I the  greedy 1 

But  there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  vain  anathemas. 

I flew  into  the  hall  with  another  cloth,  picked  up  my 
vase,  wiped  up  the  dirty  rivulets  from  the  carpet,  swept  up 
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the  faded  flowers,  and  then,  hot  and  perturbed,  returned  to 
my  guest  in  the  parlor. 

“You  will  perhaps  be  ready  to  go  up  stairs  now,”  I ven- 
tured to  say.  “And  there  is  a wrapper  there,  if  you  will 
put  it  on.  I will  just  wipe  over  the  spot  on  your  skirt  for 
fear  there  might  come  a stain  from  the  plum-juice.  ” 

Guilty  dissembler ! the  spot ! Did  I not  see  a dozen  at 
least,  marshaled  like  satellites  around  one  broad  splash  of 
a planet.?  Would  any  effort  of  mine  make  it  presentable  ? 
And  could  I slip  it  off  and  hustle  it  away  before  she  com- 
prehended the  amount  of  damage.? 

“Pray  don’t  trouble  about  it.  But  as  it  is  all  I brought 
with  me,  I will  let  you  look  at  it,”  she  answered,  care- 
lessly. 

And  so  she  slipped  on  my  wrapper,  and  took  the  rock- 
ing-chair at  the  window,  and  the  little  volume  that  lay  on 
the  table  there  in  the  chamber,  which — Heaven  be  praised 
— had  been  secure  from  visitation. 

And  the  half  hour  I meant  to  have  spent  like  a lady  of 
leisure  chatting  beside  her,  I occupied  with  ammonia  and 
sponges  in  the  laundry  closet,  only  too  thankful  to  find 
that  my  prompt  efforts  would  really  avert  the  ruin  I 
feared. 

I carried  it  back  rejoicingly,  to  be  sure,  but  I was  tired 
and  spent,  and  withal  exceedingly  nervous.  So  that,  even 
though  I had  taken  care  to  have  my  table  all  laid,  and 
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everything  possible  pertaining  to  the  dinner  well  in  train,  I 
could  not  assume  the  easy,  nonchalant  demeanor  I had  so 
proudly  thought  to  astonish  her  with,  when  I took  her  in 
to  a dinner  as  well  serv’ed  and  appointed  as  if  a dozen  ser- 
vants had  been  in  line  from  kitchen  to  dining-room. 

The  signal  triumph  of  being  natural  and  easy  under 
what  to  her  would  be  marvelous  circumstances,  was  lost  to 
me.  And  I felt  it  as  keenly  as  any  general  would  the  de- 
feat of  his  pet  maneuvers. 

For  you  must  know — I will  here  confess — that  Delia 
Hamilton  and  I had  both  felt  a certain  cloud  that  came 
between  our  friendships  years  and  years  ago,  when  I refused 
to  share  her  brother’s  aristocratic  home,  and  preferred  to 
accept  the  humbler  roof  offered  me  by  a dearer  hand.  I 
knew  that  all  these  years  she  had  felt  a sort  of  commiser- 
ating pity  for  me  as  for  one  with  a soul  filled  with  higher 
yearnings  than  found  satisfaction  or  fulfillment.  And  I 
wanted  my  home  to  say  to  her  what  I could  not — that  a 
modest  competence  might  give  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
even  high  artistic  loves  quite  as  substantially  as  a princely 
revenue,  if  only  the  tastes  existed,  and  were  genially 
fostered. 

And  at  the  outset,  you  see,  I had  failed.  This  was  the 
sting  of  the  wound  caused  by  the  shaft  that  this  boy’s  care- 
less hand  had  let  slip  to  upset  all  my  artfully  planned  ar- 
rangements. 
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I stood  a moment  clenching  my  fists,  and  thinking  what 
words  would  be  withering  enough  to  express  my  wrath, 
when  I heard  the  quick  step  ringing  its  accustomed  an- 
nouncement of  his  approach  upon  the  walk. 

I flung  open  the  door,  with  an  expression  on  my  face 
fit,  I dare  say,  to  illustrate  the  text  he  was  just  then 
studying  : 

^‘Mttviv  aeidSy  TJ fjXfiiadeoo  Axi^tto?” 

He  came  on,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  brewing  temp- 
est, eyes  alight,  face  glowing,  one  hand  carefully  concealed 
behind  him. 

Oh,  weak  and  foolish  woman  1 Oh,  fond  and  credulous 
mother  I I gave  one  little  sob,  and  flung  my  arms  around 
his  neck. 

How  often  I had  seen  that  same  expression  on  the  dear, 
dear  face  that  would  never  more  smile  upon  these  earthly 
scenes ! He  was  his  father’s  own  boy,  and  my  darling  I 
my  darling  1 

Hard-hearted  wretch  that  I was,  to  be  so  stern  and  fierce 
over  his  innocent  boyish  tricks ! 

"‘Why,  mother-dy — little  mother-dy,”  he  stammered, 
not  in  the  least  aware  of  the  drift  of  my  thoughts,  or  the 
vehemence  of  my  emotion,  “just  you  look  here,  though, 
and  say  if  I ain’t  a boss  boy.” 

And  he  drew  forth  the  concealed  hand  and  shook  in  my 
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face  a great  fist  full  of  cardinal  flowers,  glowing  rich  and 
lustrous  with  their  ruby  gems. 

Cardinal  flower  is  a weakness  of  mine.  I gave  a little 
cry  of  delight. 

“I  knew  you’d  like  something  more  to  fix  up  with. 
Everything  is  in  tip-top  style.  I took  a look  all  around 
when  I was  home  before,  ” he  declared,  complacently. 

“Oh,  but.  Will,  you  left  the  hall  in  a shocking  state. 
And  what  am  I to  do  for  my  dessert  with  those  lovely 
peaches  gone I ventured,  feebly. 

“Haven’t  you  got  plenty  more.?  Whew!  Well,  she 
gets  enough  such  at  home,  don’t  she .?  And  I don’t.  It 
is  the  wise  provision  of  fate  that  they  went  where  they  were 
most  appreciated.  But,  I say,  is  she  a boss  swell  ? Must 
I fix  up  to  the  nines.?” 

“Swell!  Boss!  Oh,  Will,  do  try  not  to  horrify  her 
with  slang.  Remember  you  are  to  show  my  old  friend, 
my  boy,  my  sole  treasure,  and  the  head  of  the  house  now, 
darling.  ” 

“Oh,  bother!  no,  I didn’t  mean  that.  Yes,  I’ll  do  all 
you  say.  Just  you  see.  There’s  no  end  to  the  dignity  I’ll 
put  on.  She’ll  take  me  for  a great  snob  when  I’ve  prinked 
up  a bit.  ” 

And  he  straightened  himself  up,  and  put  on  such  a 
ridiculpus  air  of  sanctimonious  importance  that  I could 
not  restrain  my  laugh. 
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And  I looked  after  him  with  a fond,  admiring  smile — 
oh,  inconsistency  of  woman  ! — while  I made  my  cardinals 
into  a great,  glowing  ruby  center  for  my  dining-table. 

I had  gathered  my  savory  forces  together  compactly, 
ready  for  the  several  courses,  and  set  them  on  the  table, 
with  the  alcohol  lamps  lighted  beneath,  so  that  without 
moving  from  my  seat  I could  bring  forward  the  required 
changes,  and  was  just  wheeling  up  the  pretty  lacquered 
dish-tray  closer  when  I heard  a wild  shriek  from  my  guest- 
chamber,  and  the  next  instant  there  came  a flying  rush 
down  the  stairs  to  a running  accompaniment  of  little  sob- 
bing cries  of  terror.  And  through  and  above  all  I heard 
the  uproarious  peal  of  laughter  in  that  boy’s  deepest  voice, 
and  between  the  discordant  gasps  a peculiar  chattering 
noise  that  betrayed  to  me  the  source  of  the  disturbance. 
.Somehow  that  little  imp  of  mischief,  William  Heniy*'?  pet 
raccoon  must  be  out  of  his  cage  in  the  cellar. 

I had  left  Mrs.  Hamilton  preparing  to  arrange  her  hair. 
It  flashed  upon  me  that  one  of  the  boy’s  delightful  tricks 
he  had  taught  the  coon  was  to  make  a dash  at  disheveled 
hair.  I rushed  to  the  .rescue,  upsetting  the  cupsidor  in 
the  sitting-room  and  scattering  its  refuse  bits  over  the 
floor. 

My  guest  was  pale  as  a corpse,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb.  The  coon  had  dashed  after  her,  thinking  it  one  of 
our  playful  maneuvers,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  sport. 
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He  hunched  up  his  back  ready  for  another  spring,  and 
stood  winking  wickedly  at  us  with  those  uncanny  black 
eyes  of  his. 

I remembered  the  amusing  exhibition  I had  promised 
myself  the  coon  should  give  before  our  guest  in  the  proper 
time  and  place,  and  also  a complacent  compliment  I had 
imagined  her  paying  our  exceedingly  original  and  outre 
pets.  I did  not  smile  at  the  remembrance. 

Down  the  front  stairs,  a comb  in  one  hand,  his  hair  on 
one  side  in  glossy  smoothness,  on  the  other  sticking  out  in 
all  directions  like  the  quills  of  a porcupine,  came  the 
young  gentleman  who  was  shortly  to  put  in  his  appearance 
as  the  dignified  head  of  the  house. 

His  face  was  purple,  not  with  efforts  at  suppressing 
laughter  certainly,  for  every  other  second  he  roared  out  a 
peal  that  might  have  shaken  the  house,  and  certainly  did 
stir  me  to  the  very  core  of  my  being. 

“It’s  only  the  coon,  ma’am,"  he  stammered.  “I  had 
him  up  playing  in  the  hall,  and  forgot  to  shut  him  up 
again.  He  can’t  do  anything  but  bite.’’ 

“Oh,  take  him  away!  take  him  away!  He  sprang 
right  upon  my  shoulder  as  I was  brushing  my  hair," 
sobbed  Our  guest. 

That  atrocious  boy  snickered  again  in  the  face  of  her 
nervous  distress,  and  I saw  her  pale  face  flush  indignantly. 
I pushed  him  away. 
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“Take  up  your  coon,  Will,  and  choke  him,  or  cut  off 
his  head.  I don't  care  which." 

And  I soothed  her  alarm  after  the  creature  was  removed ; 
but  when  my  great  dinner  was  served  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence how  deliciously  brown  was  the  soup,  how  tender 
the  chicken,  or  ruby  clear  the  jelly,  or  flakily  inviting  the 
pudding.  No,  it  did  not  even  matter  that  the  peaches  had 
vanished. 

My  guest  trifled  with  her  fork,  and  drank  her  tea  fever- 
ishly when  that  made  its  appearance;  but  her  nervous 
tremor  had  ruined  her  appetite. 

To  do  him  justice,  I will  admit  that  William  Henry  be- 
haved beautifully  at  the  table.  I think  he  perceived  by  his 
surreptitious  glances  into  my  face,  that  the  unexpected  de- 
nouement was  rather  tragical  than  otherwise. 

He  waited  upon  Mrs.  Hamilton  most  politely,  and  not 
without  a pleasing  boyish  grace  of  his  own. 

But  what  did  that  avail,  when  she  was  in  no  condition 
to  accept  or  even  take  notice  of  his  tardy  civility. 

I am  very  sure  we  were  all  glad  to  rise  from  the  table. 
And  that  dinner  was  to  have  been  my  chef-d’ ceuvre. 

Robbie  Burns  speaks  prophecy  : 

“The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men, 

Gang  aft  agley.” 
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CHAPTER  11. 

‘‘there's  tommy!” — “splendid  fellow!” 

I had  failed  in  the  main  attack,  but  while  I led  my 
guest  back  to  the  sitting-room  I was  secretly  queiying  if  it 
was  not  possible  to  recover  ground  by  a flank  movement. 
My  dinner  had  failed ; not  from  an  inherent  defect,  but 
solely  from  the  unfortunate  state  of  my  guest’s  nerves. 
Could  I not  artfully  manage  to  soothe  and  reassure  her, 
and  then  by  some  magnificent  coup  d'etat  win  her  back  to 
the  original  starting  point? 

“I  will  have  a charming  supper.  Her  appetite  must 

<r 

come  by  that  time  surely,  since  her  dinner  would  hardly 
have  satisfied  a bird,”  I said  to  myself,  eagerly.  “And  I 
will  call  in  my  coadjutors,  my  sunny-faced  Lillie,  my 
stately  Serena,  and  the  dear,  merry-hearted  young  people 
who  keep  my  poor  stricken  heart  alive  and  cheerful.  They 
shall  sing  some  of  their  inspiriting  carols.  Delia  cannot 
help  enjoying  that  I will  show  her  how  this  sober  life  is 
brightened  and  widened  by  the  sympathetic  outlook  I 
have  through  these  sweet  young  lives.” 

And  upon  this  I telegraphed  as  expressively  as  possible 
to  William  Henry  that  I wanted  to  speak  with  him,  and 
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taking  up  a book,  as  if  for  an  errand  there,  sauntered  into 
the  library. 

I waited  three  minutes,  but  he  never  stirred. 

Then  I ventured  to  call  softly : 

^^Will,  dear 

"‘Say  on,”  came  in  full,  deep  tones  from  the  other 
room. 

But  the  languid  laziness  of  the  tone  gave  assurance  that 
he  was  seated  very  comfortably,  and  I need  not  look  for 
any  movement. 

I walked  slowly  back  into  the  sitting-room,  made  some 
unimportant  remark  to  Delia,  and  managed  to  get  where  I 
could  execute  a few  significant  gestures  beyond  her  limit 
of  vision. 

“ Oh,  yes,  I see.  You  propose  a little  privacy  with  me. 
Come  on,  ” blurted  out  this  obtuse  creature,  rising  slowly 
and  reluctantly. 

With  a sigh  of  despair  I returned,  possibly  with  a slight 
tinge  of  asperity  also. 

“I  wanted  to  send  word  by  you  to  Lillie.  Do  you 
think  you  could  raise  enough  energy  to  cross  the  street?” 

“If  you  give  me  sufilcient  inducement,”  was  the  saucy 
reply. 

“Let  me  see  you  progress  as  far  as  the  dining-room, 
then  I shall  feel  greater  assurance  that  you  are  equal  to  th^ 
feat.” 
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He  turned  around  with  one  of  his  roguish  smiles. 

“I  say,  Mrs.  Elamilton,  if  I could  get  on  as  much 
steam  as  you  had  when  you  came  down  stairs,  shouldn’t  I 
make  a stunning  track  of  it?  That  is  a new  propelling 
force — coon  power  1” 

She  laughed  faintly,  but  I saw  the  nervous  shudder  as 
well,  and  could  have  boxed  his  ears  for  renewing  the  sub- 
ject. 

“I  think  you  have  a most  indulgent  mother  to  permit 
you  to  keep  such  uncomfortable  pets.  Have  you  any 
others  of  similar  attraction  ?” 

“There’s  Tommy.  Only  he  is  off  on  a visit  to  the 
woods.  I’m  sorry  you  can’t  see  him.  He’s  just  splendid.” 

“And  who,  or  what  may  Tommy  be?”  she  asked. 

“A  great  horned  owl.  He  stands  two  feet  high,  and 
he’s  a splendid  fellow.  ” 

An  expressive  shrug  of  her  shoulders  was  the  only  com- 
ment she  made. 

And  here  I managed  to  elbow  him  to  the  threshold  of 
the  dining-room  door. 

Once  there  I laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  drew 
him  swiftly  into  the  kitchen,  where  my  “small  help”  from 
the  village  below  was  still  looking  after  the  dinner  dishes. 

“Will,  don’t  say  another  word  about  those  coons. 
Don’t  you  see  how  nervous  she  is  ? Do  try  and  make  the 
little  time  left  of  her  visit  pass  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 
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You  know  she  leaves  soon  after  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

I want  you  to  bring  Lillie  and  the  others  over  to  sing  this 
evening.  Now,  please  try  to  be  entertaining  and  gentle^ 
manly.  Don’t  allow  her  to  go  away  thinking  my  only  son 
an  unmannerly  boor.  ” 

‘ ‘ Shade  of  the  unhappy  Dido,  and  the  pious  iEneas ! 
hear  me  declare  I will  outdo  the  pink  of  propriety  him- 
self!” cried  he,  flinging  his  arms  tragically  upward,  and 
sending  his  voice  after  them  till  it  terminated  in  a shrill 
whoop,  that  must  have  made  Mrs.  Hamilton  think  her 
bete  noir^  the  coon,  was  screaming  forth  its  war-cry. 

I pushed  him  out  of  the  door,  to  silence  the  horrible 
sound,  and  went  to  my  friend  to  say  as  tranquilly  as  I 
could, 

‘ ‘ I am  sorry,  dear  Delia,  your  children  are  both  girls, 
for  I am  afraid  you  will  be  shocked  by  the  specimen  of  the 
boy  species  which  I have  presented  to  you.  I confess  my- 
self to  be  frequently  entirely  at  a loss  to  imagine  what  will 
be  the  next  prank.  But,  on  the  whole,  one  learns  to  have, 
a pretty  comfortable  reliance  upon  the  under  strata  of  com- 
mon sense  which  pervades  the  whole  genus.  ” 

“He  seems  a lad  of  very  buoyant  spirits,  and  very — very 
pronounced  tastes,”  she  replied.  “Did  you  tell  me  he 
was  preparing  for  college  ?” 

“Indeed  he  is.  And  undertaking  to  do  three  years’ 
work  in  one.  And  it  would  astonish  you  to  see  the 
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amount  of  work  he  accomplishes.  I cannot  refuse  to  re- 
joice, even  though  his  recreation  is  taken  in  rather  odd 
shape.  He  is  extravagantly  fond  of  pets,  not  the  com- 
mon, ordinary  sorts,  you  know.  ” 

“Yes,  I know,”  was  returned  rather  dryly,  and  with  a 
feeble  laugh. 

Which  brought  me  back  to  my  senses.  And  I turned 
the  conversation  to  old  times  and  our  girlhood’s  remem- 
brances. 

We  spent  two  hours  longer  delightfully.  What  a charm 
there  is  in  going  back  to  the  merry  days  of  youth  with  an 
old  companion  ? And  then  Delia  told  me  many  lovely 
episodes  in  her  fortunate  foreign  experience,  and  I listened 
entranced;  and  she  herself,  in  the  soft  after-glow  of  the 
pleasant  recollection,  beamed  and  smiled  and  was  lovelier, 
and  of  more  gracious  presence  than  ever. 

When  I rose  to  marshal  my  forces  in  the  interest  of 
supper,  I congratulated  myself  that  all  was  well  again.  I 
took  all  possible  pains  with  that  table.  I set  tiny  bouquets 
at  every  plate,  and  cunning  wicker  solitaire  baskets,  each 
holding  a single  bunch  of  the  early  ripened  grapes  that 
adorned  my  south  window,  to  keep  the  bouquets  company. 

I sifted  over  the  crystal  stores  of  preserves  to  find  that  one 
which  held  most  ruby  clearness  or  goldenest  amber  glow 
in  its  heart  of  hearts. 

And  it  rejoiced  my  heart  to  perceive  that  this  time  Delia 
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had  no  inclination  for  polite  dallying,  and  I could  have 
shouted  triumphantly  when  she  sent  her  plate  the  second 
time  for  the  salad. 

Next  to  a good  dinner  itself  nothing  so  rejoices  a genu- 
ine housekeeper's  heart  as  an  appreciative  guest,  with  a 
healthy  appetite. 

I must  acknoledge  that  William  Henry  gives  me  ample 
satisfaction  in  this  respect.  If  I have  occasion  to  remark 
any  unusual  abstinence  I walk  directly  to  the  pantry  to  dis- 
cover if  there  has  been  a huge  raid  upon  the  commissary 
stores  at  luncheon  time.  And  that  not  proving  to  be  the 
case,  I still  more  swiftly  proceed  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  lad's  pulse,  and  the  feverishness  of  his  forehead. 

My  supper  passed  off  beautifully,  and  I was  happy 
again. 

Then  William  Henry  brought  in  his  squirrel  cage,  and 
set  it  upon  the  sitting-room  table  for  Mrs.  Hamilton’s 
amusement,  and  “put  them  through  their  circus  perform- 
ance,” as  he  phrased  it. 

Safe  in  their  cage,  the  little  gray  things  were  rather  en- 
tertaining. But,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  must  needs  open  the 
door  to  show  how  they  would  hide  the  nuts  he  gave  them 
in  some  obscure  corner. 

The  midgets  had  not  been  out  for  some  time,  and  were 
delighted  with  their  liberty.  Away  they  darted,  here, 
there,  everywhere. 
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A glance  of  the  bead-like  eye,  a twist  of  the  cunning 
head  was  the  only  intimation  given  of  any  intended  move- 
ment, then  a flying  leap  accomplished  it. 

They  ran  over  Will’s  arm ; they  dove  into  his  pockets  ; 
they  perched  saucily  on  his  head.  They  sprang  from 
thence  to  the  table,  and  were  down,  and  away  again  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

I saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  watch  them  breathlessly,  and  I 
suspected  her  intentness  was  not  wholly  attributable  to  ad- 
miration. 

At  last  one  paused  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  and  looked 
up,  blinking  wickedly  into  her  face. 

I do  believe  that  wretched  little  atom  of  mischief  knew 
just  as  well  as  I did  how  her  very  heart  was  quaking  and 
shuddering. 

I'sprang  forward  to  divert  his  attention,  but  was  too  late. 
A spring  landed  him  in  her  lap.  She  sat  like  Niobe,  not 
slowly  but  instantaneously  frozen ; only  there  wa^^  visible 
attempt  at  separation  of  head  and  body.  She  had  thrown 
her  ’ hands  behind  her,  and  she  seemed  trying  to  perform 
the  same  feat  with  her  head. 

“He  won’t  hurt  you,  Delia,”  I hastened  to  say,  sooth- 
ingly. “Take  him  away  from  her.  Will,”  I added  in  my 
sternest  tone  of  authority. 

Will  made  the  attempt,  but  perverse  squirrel — atom  of 
depravity  that  he  was — had  no  idea'  of  being  so  speedily 
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dislodged.  He  enjoyed  the  sport — of  course  he  did. 
Another  nimble  spring,  and  he  had  landed  upon  her 
shoulder.  I did  not  blame  her  for  screaming.  I was 
thoroughly  alarmed  myself  whenever  the  same  liberty  was 
taken  with  me. 

I caught  up  a handkerchief  and  a nut,  and  held  them 
out  to  coax  him  to  spring  another  way.  He  looked  at 
them  with  stolid  indifference. 

"‘Can't  you  get  him,  Will?”  I implored,  for  I perceived 
how  pale  she  was  growing. 

Will  made  a quick,  strong  snatch,  and  came  off  with 
the  wriggling  twist  of  gray  fur  in  his  clutch,  but  at  the  in- 
stant of  parting  what^hould  the  creature  do  but  turn  sud- 
denly and  snap  those  needle  teeth  of  his  into  the  delicate 
ear  so  near  his  head. 

Of  course  the  next  instant  the  dainty  lace  ruffle  that  en- 
circled her  throat  was  crimsoned  with  the  starting  blood. 

I ha&ened  with  my  handkerchief ; I hurried  to  bring 
camphor  and  water,  and  then  I gave  one  quick,  perempto- 
ry gesture  to  William  Henry. 

He  understood  me  perfectly  this  time.  I heard  him 
telling  Lillie  afterward  that  “the  wrathful  Achilles  was  no- 
where side  of  motherdy  when  her  dander  was  up.  And  it 
was  way  to  the  nineties  t^t  time,  sure.” 

He  said  not  a wdrd,  but  meekly  thrust  the  culprit  into 
the  cage,  and  hunted  the  room  pver  for  the  missing  mate. 
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An  operation  which  required  some  little  time.  It  was 
finally  discovered,  curled  up  in  the  center  of  my  worsted 
basket,  which  happened  to  be  placed  on  the  library  table. 

The  wound  was  only  a trifling  one,  but  from  an  ex- 
perience of  my  own,  I foresaw  it  would  be  painful  the  next 
day. 

“She  will  not  indeed  be  here,  but  she  will  remember 
this  visit,  as  I have  been  so  anxious  she  should,”  reflected 
I in  bitterness  of  soul. 

And  I tried  to  think  what  was  the  right  and  proper  thing 
for  me  to  say.  I haven’t  an  idea  now ; but  this  is  what  I 
did  murmur : 

‘^My  dear  Delia,  I am  so  disturbtd  at  your  fright;  we 
are  so  used  to  these  wild  creatures,  you  see.  Will  had  no 
idea — he  did  not  expect ” 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  answered  quickly  : 

“Do  you  mean  that  the  fault  is  in  my  being  so  easily 
frightened  ? Well,  I dare  say  you  are  right,  for,  "^ou  see, 

I — am — not — used  to  these  gentle  pets  in  my  parlors.  I 
shall  always  remember  your  home  as  something  peculiar  in 
its  way.” 

And  then  she  laughed  lightly,  but  how  well  I remem- 
bered the  angry  jar  in  its  music. 

I had  myself  offended  her.  What  had  I said  ? evident- 
ly just  the  opposite  of  what  I meant.  ^ 

I made  a frantic  effort  to  set  myself  right. 
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“Oh  ! and  indeed  I don't  wonder  you  were  terrified.  I 
am  sure  I am  myself  when  the  little  wretches  come  so  near. 
I'm  a vast  deal  more  anxious  when  they  are  loose  than 
when  those  great  coons  are  out  But,  pray  do  believe  me, 
you  shall  have  no  more  frights.  That  boy  of  mine  shall 
not  dare  to  produce  another  of  his  monstrous  pets  while 
you  are  here,  under  penalty  of  being  himself  banished. 
Ah,  here  come  the  girls. " 

I was  thankful  enough  to  welcome  them,  though  I am 
always  glad  of  their  coming,  for  that  matter.  They  seem 
like  my  own,  with  just  the  difference  there  is  between  one's 
very  own  and  somebody's  else,  though  ever  so  dear. 

They  are  cousins,  but  as  unlike  in  temperament  and  ap- 
pearance as  day  and  night,  which  they  are  always  selected 
to  personate  when  we  have  our  tableaux. 

Lillie  has  the  blondest  of  blonde  hair,  which  flies  in 
short  airy  tendrils  all  around  her  forehead;  sometimes  I 
think  like  a saint's  aureole,  it  catches  such  jasper  glitter  in 
the  sunshine.  She  has  no  single  feature  that  an  artist 
would  call  beautiful  when  taken  separately  to  analyze,  ex- 
cept her  complexion,  which  is  wonderful  for  a clear  pink 
and  white  which  no  sun  or  wind  can  mar.  But  she  is  a 
belle  and  a beauty  notwithstanding.  No  party  or  picnic  is 
complete  without  her;  which  is  no  marvel,  since  she 
warms  and  brightens  every  place  she  approaches  like  the 
sunbeam  I love  to  liken  her  to. 
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Serena  is  a little  taller,  and  seems  still  more  slender,  and 
her  profile  might  be  modeled  for  a Greek  statue,  while 
around  her  stately  head  are  wound  great  braids  of  inky 
blackness  and  fabulous  length.  She  has  a dark  skin,  and 
jet  black  eyes,  and  no  stranger  could  pass  her  lightly  by. 
Perhaps  she  is  not  so  universal  a favorite  as  Lillie,  for  she 
keeps  her  own  counsel  and  is  more  reserved,  and  conse- 
quently not  so  easily  read. 

The  two  girls  have  been  William  Henry’s  playmates 
from  childhood,  and  are  very  dear  to  me.  I think  they 
are  never  quite  so  charming  as  when  together ; they  make 
such  admirable  foils. 

So  I was  well  pleased  to  introduce  them  simultaneously 
to  my  old  friend. 

In  two  minutes  Lillie  was  chatting  with  her  as  freely  as 
if  she  had  known  her  all  her  life,  and  Serena,  failing  into 
an  attitude  that  would  have  been  the  despair  of  an  artist, 
now  and  then  dropped  in  a slow,  approving  word. 

When  William  Henry’s  voice  was  heard,  Lillie  darted 
out  to  meet  him,  and  we  could  hear  the  gay  badinage 
flung  to  and  fro.  In  a few  moments  there  were  other 
voices  joining  in.  Of  course,  Frank,  and  Arthur,  and 
George  were  on  hand. 

I often  smiled,  all  by  myself,  thinking  how  quickly  the 
advent  of  those  girls  on  our  piazza  brought  on  the  desire 
of  certain  young  fellows  to  visit  William  Henry,  notwith- 
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standing  his  lack  of  those  two  or  three  years  which,  at  this 
particular  age,  make  such  an  important  difference  in  com- 
panionship. 

“ Now  we  must  have  some  of  my  songs,”  I said,  as  the 
whole  party  were  ushered  into  our  presence.  “Come, 
Delia,  the  moon  is  out,  let  us  enjoy  it,  with  the  sflash  of 
the  fountain,  from  the  piazza.  I don’t  think  they  will 
murder  anything,  but  it  may  be  softened  by  distance.” 

And  I linked  her  arm  in  mine  and  drew  her  to  the 
piazza,  which  was  bathed  in  the  effulgence  of  a full  moon 
which  had  sailed  up  over  the  tree  tops,  and  emerged  into  a 
clear  pathway  of  intense  blue. 

Within  the  young  folks  gathered  around  the  piano, 
laughing  and  jesting. 

“They  really  sing  some  nice  music,  and  are  pretty  good 
singers  all  of  them.  And  Lillie  plays  for  the  love  of  it, 
‘like  one  to  the  manor  born,”’  I explained  rather  proudly, 
remembering  the  gems  they  had  practiced  lately,  and  sure 
that  they  would  take  up  one  of  them. 

Can  my  horror  be  imagined  then  when  I heard  the  first 
notes  of  the  refrain,  and  William  Henry’s  rather  fine  voice 
breaking  forth  in  “Sammy  Smugg,”  which  was  delivered 
with  a vigor  and  unction  worthy  of  a member  of  that  no- 
torious “Evangeline”  troupe  itself. 

And  straightway  the  whole  of  them  fell  to  singing,  not 
one,  but  actually  all  of  those  absurd,  ridiculous  songs  in 
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the  notorious  burlesque.  I might  have  known  better  than 
to  trust  them  to  make  selections.  \ 

I stole  a glance  at  my  critical  friend,  fresh  from  German 
and  Italian  operas,  and  detected  a covert  smile  hanging 
about  her  lips. 

Hardly  knowing  whether  I wanted  to  laugh  or  ciy,  I 
called  out,  vigorously : 

‘^Willie.” 

And  the  saucy  boy,  coming  to  the  door,  echoed  in  his 
most  burlesque  voice : 

“Mother  1” 

I began  the  order  for  a change  of  programme,  but  only 
two  words  escaped  my^lips. 

I heard  a plaintive  hoot,  a rush  of  large,  strong  wings, 
and  with  lightning  rapidity  it  ran  through  my  mind  that 
my  promise  to  show  no  more  of  that  boy’s  pets  was  an  in- 
voluntary falsehood. 

Tommy  had  come  back  from  the  woods,  fierce  and 
hungry.  He  must  have  been  waiting  near,  and  his  young 
master’s  voice,  which  was  the  accustomed  signal  for  food, 
had  drawn  him  thither. 

He  was  a very  large  bird,  and  with  those  great  wings 
spread  he  looked  actually  monstrous. 

What  fatality  impelled  him  to  drop  at  Mrs.  Hamilton’s 
feet  instead  of  mine  I cannot  say,  unless  indeed  I go  back 
to  the  old  Greek  belief  that  there  are  mischievous  sprites 
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riding  in  the  air ; and  surely  uncanny  influences  had  been 
abroad  ever  since  her  arrival. 

She  sprang  back  with  a wild  cry,  and  Tommy,  imagin- 
ing the  movement  to  be  offensive,  struck  out  one  claw  and 
fastened  those  frightful-looking  talons  in  her  dress.  The 
cry  became  a shriek,  and  the  next  moment  we  had  all  the 
young  people  around  us,  which  only  increased  the  mis- 
chief, for  when  an  owl  is  once  frightened,  and  finds  any- 
thing in  his  talons,  he  holds  on  with  a death  grip. 

“Go  back  into  the  house,  all  but  mother,”  commanded 
William  Henry.  “Tommy  knows  her.  Don’t  make  so 
much  noise,  please,  madam.  He  sha’n’t  hurt  you,  and  I 
don’t  want  him  to  injure  the  dress.  Motherdy  can  you  get 
some  beefsteak  ?” 

I silently  vanished  from  the  scene  to  return  promptly 
with  the  morsels  of  meat,  which  William  Henry  quietly 
presented.  The  owl  snatched  at  it  savagely,  with  the  low 
cry  peculiar  to  it  when  frightened,  but  not  at  all  like  the 
tranquil  note  with  which  he  usually  said  “thank  you”  for 
his  supper. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  stood  still,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands,  and  shuddering  from  head  to  foot. 

‘ ‘ Cut  the  dress  1 Oh,  cut  away  the  flounce  !”  she  im- 
plored. 

But  the  boy,  holding  out  the  meat,  withdrew  a little 
farther.  Tommy  looked  around  with  those  great  eyes. 
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sidled  backward  and  forward  with  the  serpentine  motion, 
so  funny  and  yet  majestic,  to  which  I believe  the  owl  fami- 
ly hold  the  patent  right,  and  in  a moment  dropped  the 
dress  and  hopped  after  his  master. 

■ I heard  a little  rending  sound,  which  smote  me  to  the 
heart.  That  elegant  dress  ! was  it  destined  to  utter  ruin  in 
my  hitherto  peaceful  and  harmless  home? 

Mrs.  Hamilton  gave  it  no  heed,  however.  She  flew  into 
the  house,  and  up  stairs  into  her  chamber. 

As  I slowly  followed  with  a lighted  candle,  she  looked 
up  from  the  bed  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself. 

“Kitty,  it’s  no  use,  this  last  episode  has  finished  me." 
You  may  as  well  put  me  to  bed.  I shall  do  nothing  but 
shake  and  shiver  if  I go  down  stairs.  ” 

“Yes,  dear,  you  shall  lie  there,  and  I will  sit  beside 
you,  and  we  can  finish  our  talk  about  the  old  times, " I 
said,  soothingly. 

She  glanced  furtively  over  my  shoulder,  and  suggested 
faintly  : 

“Don’t  you  think  it  is  a little  cool ? Would  you  mind 
closing  the  door?” 

I was  too  humiliated  and  crest-fallen  to  smile  over  what 
William  Henry  would  call  “an  artful  dodge.”  I closed 
the  door  and  locked  it,  hoping  to  give  her  further  assur- 
ance of  safety  thereby. 

And  we  talked  two  or  more  hours  after  that.  Then  she 
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rose  up  to  prepare  for  retiring.  She  turned  down  the 
sheets  very  cautiously,  and  I noticed  how  her  eye  darted  to 
the  remotest  corner. 

This  time  I laughed,  and  she,  meeting  my  amused 
glance,  echoed  it. 

‘T  must  appear  silly,  but  I have  a lurking  suspicion  that 
that  boy  of  yours  may  have  still  other  pets,”  she  said.  ‘T 
think  it  wise  to  make  sure  there  is  not  a tamed  snake  or  a 
domesticated  mouse  tucked  away  in  the  bed.” 

When  I left  her,  I was  half  convinced  she  would  spend 
the  night  cowering  in  vague  terror,  or  weeping  in  hysterical 
nervousness. 

Alas  I she  came  down  in  the  morning  with  faded  eyes 
and  white  cheeks,  and  she  was  no  more  secretly  thankful 
to  find  herself  in  the  car  that  was  to  bear  her  away  to  the 
metropolis,  than  I was  to  leave  her  there  in  the  care  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  come  especially  to  escort  her  onward. 

“Well,  Delia,”  I heard  him  say,  “I  suppose  you  have 
seen  every  moment  dropping  in  golden  sands.  But  haven’t 
you  been  rather  dissipated .?  Your  cheeks  are  pale.  How 
do  you  feel .?” 

I was  below  on  the  platform.  She  did  not  dream,  of 
course,  that  her  answer  would  reach  me  through  the  opened 
window.  But  I heard  every  word,  and  caught  the  very 
acrimonious  tone  of  the  voice. 
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“Feel,  indeed  ! I feel  as  if  I had  been  visiting  inside 
the  cages  of  Barnum’s  menagerie.” 

Meekly  and  silently  I crept  home. 

That  boy  of  mine  met  me  at  the  threshold. 

“Well,  motherdy,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  her  being  such  a 
scarecrow  everything  would  have  gone  off  A.  No.  i,  now, 
wouldn’t  it  ?” 

I looked  at  him  in  mute  reproach. 

“William  Henry,”  I said,  solemnly,  “you  may  give 
away  those  squirrels  as  soon  as  possible.  The  coons  shall 
be  carried  down  to  the  woods  and  set  at  liberty,  and  the , 
owl — the  owl — shall — be — stuffed  I” 

Upon  which  I stalked  solemnly  by  him. 

-While  I was  hanging  up  my  shawl,  I heard  a low,  long 
drawn  ‘ ‘ W-h-e-w  !” 


CHAPTER  HI. 

WILLIAM  henry’s  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  long  talked  of  visit,  which  had  made  such  a ripple 
in  our  quiet  sea,  being  over,  things  slowly  settled  back  to 
their  accustomed  routine,  which  was  work — hard  work,  on 
William  Henry’s  part,  even  more  than  on  mine.  His 
father  s sudden  death  had  taken  us  off  our  feet,  as  it  were, 
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and  out  into  deep  waters,  where  for  a while  it  seemed  there 
came  no  hope,  nor  stay.  But  the  world  moves  on,  even 
when  the  light  of  our  lives  has  gone  out  from  it.  The 
world  moves,  and  the  busy  tide  of  human  life  surges  on, 
and  we  cannot  refuse  to  perform  our  part,  though  it  may  be 
a hard  and  a bitter  task.  The  Master  s hand  sets  us  all  in 
our  required  places,  and  unless  we  are  willing  to  see  a 
vacant  space,  an  empty  pattern  stare  up  at  us  accusingly, 
we  must  take  up  the  shuttle,  and  go  on  with  our  life  work. 

My  very  cowardice  made  me  brave.  I dared  not  yield 
to  my  wild  craving  for  solitude,  and  silence,  and  darkness, 
such  as  my  numb  heart  shivered  in  under  this  sharp  and 
cruel  bereavement. 

I knew  if  I yielded  once,  I was  undone.  I could  never 
take  my  place  again  in  the  busy  scenes  where  I had  once 
given  such  glad  and  cheery  allegiance.  And  there  was 
William  Henry — his  darling,  and  mine.  Youth  is  buoyant 
and  elastic,  and  throws  off  sorrow  as  the  flower  sheds  the 
dew.  I must  not  cloud  his  bright  young  spirit.  I must 
not  dim  his  eyes,  though  mine  were  heavy  with  tears. 
Therefore  it  was  that  I hid  my  own  desolation  and  home- 
sick yearnings,  and  kept  on,  in  all  things,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  wide  gulf  opened  in  our  once  peaceful  and  happy 
home. 

We  took  counsel  together,  we  two,  from  whom  hitherto 
all  care  had  been  so  carefully  shielded,  and  we  both  agreed 
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that  William  Heniy  must  go  to  college — to  Harvard,  of 
course,  more  especially  because  it  was  nearest  home,  though 
when  I read  all  the  late  effusions  concerning  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  grand  old  mater  of  so  many  noble  characters, 

I feel  as  if  I was  yielding  my  lamb  to  the  ravening  wolves. 

The  boy  himself  was  on  fire  with  enthusiasm  for  such  a 
course;  and,  just  graduated  from  a country  high  school, 
he  fancied  it  was  not  so  very  difficult  a task  to  prepare  for 
the  examinations.  Lads  of  that  age  are  not  proverbial  for 
a modest  appreciation  of  their  own  ability.  I had  a pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  result,  but  I consoled  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  the  experience  would  be  salutary. 

‘‘I  have  three  weeks  to  brush  up  in,  don’t  you  see ? And 
the  partial  examination  will  relieve  me  amazingly  when  I 
come  to  buckle  down  to  my  year’s  w'ork,”  said  William 
Henry,  confidently.  ‘T  must  try  the  partial  examination 
next  month,  mother.” 

And  try  he  did.  Shall  I ever  forget  the  easy  cheerful- 
ness, not  to  say  self-assurance,  of  that  boy  when  he  set  forth 
for  those  classic  shades  ? 

He  wore  a more  subdued  and  pensive  look  upon  his  re- 
turn, but  was  by  no  means  despondent. 

“There  were  four  questions  upon  that  one  book  of  Vir- 
gil I omitted  to  read,  if  you  will  believe  it,  confound  the 
Tuck  !’  declared  he.  “And,  mother,  why  there  were  half 
a dozen  fellows  with  whiskers — regular  siders — trying  too. 
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And  I did  all  the  examples  in  arithmetic  that  one  old  fel- 
low missed.’' 

“And  do  you  think  you  are  in,  dear,  safe  for  the  half 
examination  ?” 

“I — hope  so.  Yes,  I think  I am.  But  it  doeen’t  seem 
as  if  I could  wait  for  the  letter  to  come.  ” 

But  wait  we  did  nearly  a fornight.  Every  night  upon 
the  arrival  of  our  one  mail  per  day,  he  rushed  over  to  the 
post-office,  and  came  back  with  fallen  face. 

“No  letter  yet,  mother.  But  it’s  more  likely  I’m  in, 
isn’t  it 

‘ ‘ I could  not  see  the  logic  of  the  argument,  but  I said 
nothing. 

.At  last  the  all-important  epistle  arrived.  He  came  home 
with  it  still  unsealed,  held  it  up,  his  eyes  all  ashine.  But 
he  would  not  open  it  at  once.  He  stood  looking  at  it,  as 
the  child  does  at  his  laden  Christmas  stocking,  dallying 
with  the  uncertainty,  and  the  delightful  excitement. 

I fancied  he  was  smitten  with  his  first  doubt,  and  said 
quietly : 

“Let  me  open  it  for  you,  Wfill.” 

He  flung  his  head  back  with  his  father’s  own  dauntless 
look  in  the  eyes. 

“No,  I don’t  need  you,  motherdy.  Do  you  think  I am 
afraid  ?” 

And  he  tore  open  the  envlopee. 
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I saw  the  blood  all  recede  from  lip  and  cheek,  leaving 
them  deadly  pale,  and  then  come  rushing  back  in  a dark 
purple  flood  that  crimsoned  even  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

“ We  to  inform  you,”  spoke  he,  fiercely.  ‘^Oh, 
what  a fool  I was  !” 

And  he  dashed  the  letter  upon  the  table,  and  ran  out  of 
the  ro.'>m,  and  out  of  the  house. 

I did  not  try  to  follow  him,  though  my  heart  yearned  af- 
ter him.  Ah,  me,  he  was  so  fast  coming  to  the  age  when 
he  must  meet  his  trials  without  my  help ! 

In  ten  minutes  he  was  back  again,  his  eyes  flashing,  his 
lips  set  together  grimly. 

^‘Well,  Willie,  darling?”  I said,  softly. 

“Mother,  all  the  difference  it  makes  is  that  I must  work 
harder,  and  try  the  whole  at  once  on  the  next  examination 
day.  I tell  you  I am  going  to  Harvard  college,  and  I’ll 
try  from  now  till  I do  get  in,  if  it  takes  ten  years.  But  I 
don’t  mean  it  shall  be  but. one.” 

And  he  persists  in  that  determination.  We  held  a con- 
sultation with  the  competent  powers  that  be.  They  all 
said : 

-“He  must  have  a three  year’s  course,  or  two  is  impera- 
tive. Why  the  child  has  not  looked  at  Greek  yet.” 

“But  I will  do  it  in  one,”  quoth  the  boy,  grimly. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  I trying  my  best  to  keep 
him  strong  and  healthy,  and  aiding  in  what  way  my  poor 
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ability  allows,  and  he  tugging  away  valiantly  at  the  obstin- 
ate Greek  verbs.  Latin  is  his  play,  and  delight,  and  the 
time  he  spends  with  Virgil  or  Cecero  is  not  irksome  or 
wearisome.  But  over  Greek  he  makes  a wry  face. 

And  the  next  examination  day  is  fast  approaching,  and 
' that  boy  will  pass  through  a tenfold  severer  ordeal.  And 
I grieve  secretly,  knowing  that  the  failure  this  time  will 
sink  far  deeper,  and  wound  more  keenly. 

And  yet  his  fiat  is  as  autocratic  as  the  order  of  the  most 
absolute  despot. 

‘ ‘ I shall  try  this  time,  and  if  I fail,  I shall  try  again.  ” 

Although  he  is  such  a boy  in  other  matters,  he  is  a man 
in  this,  and  I know  better  than  to  interpose  my  woman’s 
weak  alarms. 

As  I have  said,  I like  to  see  my  house  gay  with  young 
company.  It  does  that  boy  good  besides.  A good  laugh 
or  song  with  Lillie,  a madcap  waltz  with  Serena,  shakes 
off  the  cobwebs  of  study  in  a fashion  that  astonishes  as  well 
as  delights  me. 

I think  I am  remarkably  fortunate  too  in  the  coincidence, 
rather  than  the  selection  of  these  young  friends.  They  are 
all  something  better  than  the  common,  superficial  young 
person  of  the  period,  and  a few  will,  I think,  make  some 
memorable  mark  in  the  world. 

One  of  my  Georges  has  a gift  for  carving  and  designing 
that  is  a perpetual  marvel  to  me.  I would  like  to  be  a 
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millionaire,  and  so  be  able  to  set  him  down  in  the  old 
v/orld’s  wonderful  schools  to  grow  and  thrive,  and  one  day 
be  famous.  And  Arthur  is  a born  musician,  and  can  im- 
provise as  readily  as  he  can  execute,  and  withal  is  such  an 
honest,  matter-of-fact  fellow  that  he  wins  everybody’s  con- 
fidence and  good  will,  a rather  rare  attribute;  for  musical 
people  are,  I think,  inclined  to  be  erratic,  whimsical,  and 
moody. 

Another  occasional  visitor  is  Sam  Lawton,  a fine  young 
man  who  is  William  Henry’s  admiration,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  worked  his  own  way,  and  come  out  of  Harvard’s  A. 
B.’s  with  safety  and  honor.  We  call  Sam  the  handsomest 
young  man  in  town,  which  is  saying  a great  deal. 

Are  we  women  matchmakers  by  instinct.?  The  day  has 
been  when  I have  repelled  the  idea  with  scorn. 

But  now,  in  these  later  times,  when  the  romance  of  my 
own  life  has  come,  and  gone,  I find  myself  eagerly  lending 
my  hopes  and  fears  to  those  young  people  who  are  so  blithe, 
and  gay,  and  beautiful.  I have  a fancy  that  Sam  and  Serena 
are  intended  for  each  other,  and  I covertly  watch  for  the 
pretty  hints  of  the  blossoming  secret,  with  something  of  the 
same  mysterious  delight  that  I bend  over  an  unfolding 
flower. 

Lillie  is,  I think,  undoubtely  engaged  to  George  J.  So 
at  least  the  families  tacitly  imply.  Well  may  they  rejoice  to 
win  such  a fragrant  lily  to  their  home,  so  bright  a sunbeam' 
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to  their  hearts.  It  will  be  a great  loss  to  me  when  she  is 
transplanted  to  that  distant  home. 

My  friend,  Mrs.  L.,  said  the  other  day,  there  were  no 
genuine  story  matches  nowadays.  That  Heaven  had  very 
little  to  do  with  uniting  lovers,  but  very  earthly  considera- 
tions, and  formal  business  transactions,  brought  our  modern 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  the  altar. 

I do  not  like  to  think  it  of  my  young  people. 

There  was  Linda  came  to  me  last  autumn  with  a pretty 
story  which  I filled  out  from  the  bare  skeleton  which  she 
told  me. 

Linda  is  my  niece,  and  she  has  been  up  to  the  moun- 
tains for  her  summer  vacation. 

Linda  is  a shy,  sensitive  thing.  She  always  makes  me 
think  of  a violet  or  a forget-me-not,  hiding  from  the  glare 
and  noise  of  the  crowd. 

Her  soft,  gray  eyes  hardly  dared  glance  at  me  through 
their  long,  vailing  lashes^  and  there  was  the  faintest  shade 
of  delicate  pink  on  her  cheek,  while  the  shy  child  told  me 
about  it. 

Yes,  these  gentlemen  boarded  right  opposite,  and  we 
couldn't  help  seeing  a great  deal  of  them.  And,  oh,  it 
v^as  too  funny,  auntie,  to  see  the  day  our  trunks  were  set 
out  for  the  express,  when  we  were  to  come  away.  They 
behaved  so  ridiculously.  If  you  could  have  seen  them 
pretending  to  weep  and  rave,  and  every  few  moments 
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wringing  out  their  handkerchiefs,  and  actually  one  of  them 
went  out  and  hung  his  on  the  clothes-line  to  dry.” 

‘‘Very  funny  I should  think.  What  did  you  say  their 
names  were?” 

“Why,  I don’t  know.  I wouldn’t  ask.” 

“Do  you  mean  you  came  away  without  making  their 
acquaintance — without  an  introduction  ?” 

“ Of  course  I do.  Why  I wouldn’t  have  asked  anything 
about  them  for  all  the  world,  ” returned  Linda,  in  a voice 
of  horror. 

“Dear  me,”  was  my  thought,  “this  shy,  sensitive,  re- 
tiring little  creature  will  be  one  of  the  ancient  sisterhood 
some  time,  that  is  very  evident.  ” 

But  the  evening  of  the  next  Valentine’s^ay  she  came 
to  me  again  with  eyes  shining  like  stars,  for  all  their  gentle 
softness. 

“Auntie,  what  do  you  think,  I have  received  a Valen- 
tine.” 

“Yes,  dear;  surely  there’s  nothing  remarkable  in  that. 
Lillie,  and  Serena,  and  Agatha  must  have  had  a bakers 
dozen  apiece.” 

“ Oh,  but  this  is  remarkable.  See!” 

And  she  held  before  my  eyes  an  open  sheet  on  which 
was  written  in  a remarkably  elegant  handwriting, 

“Remember  Bethlehem.” 
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“Remember  Bethlehem,”  I repeated.  “Well,  if  your 
Sunday-school  teacher  sent  it  I should  think ” 

“Oh,  auntie,  for  once  you  are  stupid.  Bethlehem  at 
the  mountains.  Don’t  you  see,  it  is  from  one  of  those 
young  gentlemen.” 

“Oh,  and  indeed!  a vastly  different  affair.  Well,  have 
you  answered  it?” 

“What  do  you  think  ? If  I only  write  ‘ I dinna  forget  i 
that  will  not  be  so  very  bold,  will  it  ?”  she  asked,  in  a little 
tremble  of  uncertainty. 

“ I can’t  find  that  the  little  sentence  contains  anything 
very  dreadful,  not  if  I take  Will’s  best  field-glass,” 
laughed  1. 

“Mother  and  father  think  there’s  no  harm.  I think  I 
shall  send  it  to-day.  But  it  frightens  me  a little.  ” 

Dear  heart ! she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with 
nervousness.  Our  dear  little  sensitive  flower  I 

But  the  next  week,  with  roses  that  were  deepened  into 
crimson,  she  showed  me  an  elegant  bouquet  that  had  been 
sent  out  from  the  city  by  her  Bethlehem  acquaintance. 
And  then  there  came  the  young  gentleman’s  appearance  at 
her  father’s  house,  and  renewed  calls,  and — of  course  it 
was  the  end — lastly  we  had  a merry  wedding-party,  and  our 
shy,  sensitive  flower  was  given  away  to  a great,  manly  fel- 
low, and  the  sisterhood  lost  the  member  I had  promised 
it. 
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This  recent  experience  makes  me  cling  to  my  old  beliet. 
Matches  are  meant  and  made  somewhere,  in  some  myste- 
rious realm.  When  the  right  one  appears  it  is  as  if  he 
bore  the  magic  talisman,  the  “open  Sesame,’’  and  lo ! the 
sealed  bud  bursts,  and  the  fragrant  flower  is  here. 

The  evening  after  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  departure,  William 
Henry  went  out  into  the  night  with  that  yidiculous  call  of 
his,  which  is  neither  shrieking,  whistling,  nor  shouting, 
but  an  unearthly  combination  of  all  three,  sick  with  cold, 
that  penetrates  far  and  near. 

And  straightway,  as  if  by  magic,  the  young  people  came 
flocking  into  the  yard.  Lillie  first,  with  George  J.  carry- 
ing the  blue  book  under  his  arm. 

“I  knew  what  you  wanted,  oh,  pious  .^neas  1”  she  cried, 
gayly.  “A  reviving  dose  of  'Evangeline’  after  the  severe 
strain  of  Homeric  battle.” 

“Come  on,  friends,  Romans,  countiy^men !”  returned 
William  Henry,  flourishing  his  arms  about  in  such  reckless 
style  that  I rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  pet  vases  on  the 
mantle  near  which  he  stood. 

And,  upon  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements,  the  madcap 
creatures  sang  the  whole  book  through,  in  a vigorous 
fashion  that  would  have  thoroughly  finished  the  high-bred 
Mrs.  Hamilton’s  disgust. 

“Poor  motherdy  was  ashamed  of  us  last  night,  Lil,” 
declared  that  boy,  looking  over  to  me  with  a fearful  grim- 
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ace.  “Some  good  angel  must  have  saved  us  from  finish- 
ing up  with  ‘When  Noah  went  into  the  ark.’  I think  that 
would  have  fairly  taken  away  the  breath  of  that  elegant 
European  traveler,  and  dumped  the  last  ounce  on  poor 
motherdy’s  back.  Heigh  ho!  ‘there’s  a divinity  that 
shape  sour  ends.’  We  were  spared  the  final  catastrophe. 
Strike  up  ‘Into  the  water  we  go’  once  more,  light-fingered 
Lillie,  if  thou  lovest  me  !” 

I had  my  knitting  in  one  corner  of  the  bay-window — 
with  them,  and  yet  a little  apart,  and  I could  watch  them 
without  in  the  least  seeming  to  keep  espionage. 

I fancied  there  was  a cloud  on  George  J.  ’s  forehead,  and 
Lillie’s  gayety  was  a little  extravagant. 

Serena  and  Sam  were  chatting  together  in  the  most  ami- 
able manner  during  the  pauses. 

‘ ‘ There  at  least,  ” thought  I,  will  be  smooth,  fair  sail- 
ing.” 

Arthur  and  Will  fell  to  discussing  some  classical  quota- 
tion, and  in  the  lull  of  music  Lillie  came  to  my  side  a 
moment. 

I looked  up  into  her  face  with  an  affectionate  smile,  and 
saw  her  lips  quivering. 

“What  is  it,  darling.?”  I questioned,  but  added  instant- 
ly, “you  shall  tell  me  to-morrow.” 

Meantime  there  came  an  arrival  that  brought  r(!newed 
excitement.  A carriage  load  from  the  upper  village. 
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Bradford  King  with  his  cornet,  and  Ted  S.  with  that 
tuneful  violin  of  his,  and  Helena,  and  Agatha.  And,  as 
if  that  call  of  William  Henry’s  had  sounded  all  over  the 
town,  presently  Allerton  Gaul  came  cantering  into  the 
yard,  and  walked  in  upon  us  without  announcement. 

I sat  quietly  in  my  retired  nook,  and  watched  them  all. 
It  was  as  fascinating  as  any  stage  exhibition,  albeit  they 
were  such  merry,  unconscious  actors. 

Sometimes  my  eyes  were  misty  with  tears,  and  sometimes 
I could  not  help  reflecting  their  mirthful  smiles.  And  all 
the  while  I was  saying : 

‘ ‘ Oh,  happy,  happy  creatures  1 What  gay,  bright,  beau- 
tiful patterns  the  glancing  shuttle  is  weaving  for  you  ! And 
the  strangeness  is  that  the  warp  is  set  so  strong,  so  solemn 
and  relentless,  and  you  never  knaw  or  dream  of  it.’’ 

I ought  to  have  checked  them — but  I did  not — when 
they  set  to  work  in  my  parlor  practicing  the  shuffle  of  “the 
lone  fisherman,  ” a wonderful  performance,  which  that  boy 
declares  is  worth  the  journey  to  the  metropolis  only  to  see 
when  the  dancing  genius  is  blown  off  the  stage. 

Any  stranger  looking  in  would  have  made  sure  that  I 
had  a room  full  of  lunatics,  for  there  they  were  bending 
over  and  dancing  away  amid  shouts  of  laughter  and  odd 
quotations  of  the  ridiculous  Evangeline  “stuff.” 

It  was  too  noisy  for  me  to  hear  the  bell,  and  I speedily 
eceived  punishment  for  my  weak  clemency.  For  into 
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this  bedlam  walked  suddenly  the  grave  and  reverend  figure 
of — our  clergyman  ! 

I sprang  to  my  feet  with  a murmured  apolog}*,  and  then 
I checked  myself  and  said  instead  : 

^‘My  dear  sir,  I welcome  you  with  great  satisfaction  into 
this  band  of  dancing  dervishes,  fresh  from  the  jungles 
of  India.  This  very  unique  performance  will  conclude 
with ” 

•‘A  free  lunch!  That’s  what  she  meant,”  appended  that 
boy.  “Come  on,  girls  and  boys,  I know  there’s  fresh 
cookies,  and  plenty  of  custards.” 

And  in  another  little  tempest  of  laughter  and  jesting 
they  flew  away  to  the  dining-room,  probably  to  the  pantry 
also,  and  I was  left  alone  for  a quiet  talk  with  my  minister. 

But  through  all  the  pleasant  chat  that  followed  there  ran 
one  unquiet,  little,  worrying  query  in  my  mind : 

What  troubled  my  blithe  Lillie? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A LAMENTABLE  FAILURE. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  executed  what  is  a great  en- 
terprise for  our  parish.  We  have  built  a fine  building  with 
hall,  and  parlors,  and  library  room,  with  kitchen  and 
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pantry,  and  furnished  the  latter  with  really  genteel  accoutre- 
ments for  the  supper  of  say  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  people. 

Of  course  the  project  received  dash  after  dash  of  cold 
water.  Some  people  were  shocked ; some  dismayed ; a 
great  many  indifferent.  But  a few  earnest,  steady  workers 
took  hold  of  it,  and  when  the  test  came,  we  were  all  as- 
tonished that  there  was  such  universal  response  for  the  call 
for  funds.  We  took  thankfully  the  few  dollars  from  the 
lady  teachers  and  the  young  men  who  were  just  entering 
iheir  business  paths  ; the  one  hundreds  and  five  hundreds 
from  those  already  launched ; and  gratefully  the  thousand 
from  the  generous  purse  that  flew  wide  open  at  our  appeal. 
The  result  has  silenced  the  last  croaker.  The  parish  feels 
the  renewed  life  which  flows  out  from  that  building  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  obscurest  farm. 

We  have  our  young  people’s  association,  numbering  near 
three  hundred  members,  to  which  meetings  fortnightly 
flock  everybody,  old  and  young  alike. 

The  entertainment  offered  is  of  the  widest  variety,  and  is 
furnished  by  a certain  number  of  members  drafted  by  let- 
ter. There  is  always  music,  and  readings,  usually  an  ad- 
dress, and  a paper,  and  if  the  last  hour  is  not  given  to  tab- 
leaux, charade  or  dramatic  representation,  the  hall  is  cleared 
for  dancing,  and  we  older  people  look  on  and  watch  our 
boys  and  girls,  and  are  merry  and  glad  with  them. 
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The  only  danger  that  we  see  is  from  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion which  the  drafting  seems  to  invoke.  If  the  A.’s  and 
B.  ’s,  or  the  D.  ’s  have  done  grandly,  the  E.  ’s  will  study  up 
something  a little  more  elaborate,  and  the  F.  ’s  will  bring 
on  a performance  more  astonishing  still.  I dare  not  tell 
what  fine  artists  have  thus  held  our  little  country  audience 
in  delightful  trance,  nor  what  genius  has  been  discovered 
in  our  own  ranks.  Out  of  it  has  risen  a dramatic  com- 
pany to  whose  representations  have  been  awarded  many  en- 
comiums form  honorable  sources. 

We  have  still  a debt  on  our  building  which  annoys  and 
disturbs  us  simple  country  folk  whose  shoulders  are  not 
used  to  such  a yoke. 

Many  have  been  our  plans  for  one  grand  effort  to  wipe 
out  the  troublesome  score.  The  dramatic  company  have 
reduced  it,  little  by  little.  Courses  of  lectures  make  a fee- 
ble impression ; but  our  souls  are  stirred  within  us  to  make 
one  grand  coup  d'  eiaf  2iXid  to  cry  triumphantly  “Eureka,” 
and  to  “look  the  whole  world  in  the  face,  for  we  owe  not 
any  man.” 

Many  and  vigorous  are  the  discussions  we  have  had. 
Wise  and  visionary  both  are  the  plans  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  little  has  thus  far  been  accomplished.  A good 
lady  and  myself  are  female  members  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee. 
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And  one  day,  as  we  were  discussing  the  matter,  what 
thought  a brilliant  idea  dawned  upon  us. 

A very  wealthy  gentleman  has  recently  bought  a valuable 
estate,  and  moved  into  the  neighborhood.  He  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  both  benevolent  and  generous.  He 
has  no  family  to  divert  the  channels  of  his  princely  income. 

“Oh,’"  said  I,  “^we  could Mr. in  our  need, 

what  an  easy  thing  it  would  be  for  him  to  do  a grand  act 
for  usl” 

The  idea  grew  upon  us,  and  would  not  let  us  alone. 
The  more  delicate  the  matter  seemed,  the  more  it  be- 
witched me.  At  last  the  way  seemed  open.  He  had  ex- 
pressed much  interest  in  all  local  historical  matters,  and 
upon  hearing  that  William  Henry  possessed  the  war  jour- 
nal of  that  colonel  of  the  family  name  who  was  in  the  Re- 
volutionary war,  he  expressed  a wish  to  see  it.  Now  were 
we  on  the  qui  vive.  This  was  our  grand  opportunity,  and 
we  meant  to  improve  it.  I sent  for  him  to  call  and  ob- 
tain the  historical  bait,  and  the  unsuspecting  man  acqui- 
esced. 

How  we  studied  upon  the  plan  of  our  campaign  I How 
we  arranged  just  what  one  was  to  say  to  lead  the  other  on ! 
How  wily  and  cunning,  how  eloquent  and  invincible  we 
meant  to  be ! We  had  never  a doubt  about  the  result, 
and  were  unanimous  in  our  expectation,  except  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  check  our  fingers  were  so  sure  of 
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clutching.  My  friend  did  not  believe  he  would  do  any 
more  than  liquidate  the  exact  debt,  which  was  an  odd  sum . 
But  I,  being  of  a more  sanguine  temperament,  was  sure  he 
would  make  it  even  hundreds,  and  we  should  have  enough 
left  to  obtain  a clock  for  the  hall.  I had  arranged  every 
particular,  just  how  the  clock  was  to  be  placed,  and  the  in- 
scription it  was  to  bear. 

The  appointed  day  happened  to  be  that  next  one  after 
the  impromptu  Evangeline  performance. 

My  friend  came,  and  we  made  rail  things  ready.  I 
brought  out  the  blessed  old  journal  that  secured  to  us  the 
golden  opportunity,  and  laid  it  conspicuously  upon  the 
center  table.  And  then  I caught  it  up,  and  whisked  it  off 
and  out  of  sight.  Certainly  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  our 
own  little  matter  over,  before  he  obtained  too  easy  posses- 
sion, I said.  And  my  friend  agreed. 

Then  the  book  was  transferred  to  the  library.  The  hour 
of  the  important  arrival  had  not  been  agreed  upon.  We 
were  both  armed  and  equipped  with  every  eloquent  argu- 
ment that  could  be  mustered,  and  seated  in  the  rocking- 
chairs  at  either  front  window  the  moment  dinner  was  well 
over. 

We  sat  there  three  hours,  I am  positive.  At  first  alert, 
watchful,  vigilant.  But  one  cannot  keep  wound  up  in  the 
tense  state  for  any  prolonged  time. 

We  both  grew  limp  and  vapid,  and  yawns  succeeded  our 
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animated  talk.  Finally  we  concluded  that  he  was  waiting 
till  after  tea.  So  we  went  out  into  the  kitchen.  I wanted 
to  show  her  a new  pickle  I had  just  made  from  an  Iowa 
recipe,  and  she  expressed  a desire  to  look  at  the  preserves. 
Our  liveliness  returned  there,  and  we  chatted  busily  enough, 
loudly,  I suspect,  because  our  voices  must  have  drowned 
the  peal  of  the  bell,  or  else  we  were  too  absorbed  to  no- 
tice it.  Housekeeping  is  an  exciting  subject  to  its  de- 
votees. We  might  have  spent  an  hour  there.  I know  I 
had  set  the  tea-kettle  on,  and  put  out  my  jar  of  raspberry, 
and  cut  the  slices  of  tongue.  And  then  my  friend  saun- 
tered back  to  the  sitting-room,  and  after  a moment  I fol- 
lowed. 

There  sat  William  Henry,  serene  as  a June  rose. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  guess  Mr. thinks  you  two  are 

some  at  jabbering.  How  your  tongues  did  run  ! It  was 
nothing  but  a steady  fire  of  high  cannonading  that  streamed 
in  from  the  kitchen.” 

“Mr.  ! what  do  you  mean.?”  shrieked  I.  “Has 

Mr.  been  here?” 

“Why,  certainly,  assuredly,  positively,  as  I am  a man 
of  veracity.” 

“A  man!  you  ridiculous  boy.  Well,  where  is  he? 
What  have  you  done  with  him  ?” 

He  laughed  long  and  loudly. 

“You  needn’t  look  around.  I haven’t  shut  him  in  the 
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table-drawer,  nor  tucked  him  into  your  spool-box,  nor  into 
your  porte-monnaie.'" 

‘ ‘ Porte-monnaie,  indeed  I would  his  cheek  were  there  ! 
Don’t  drive  me  frantic,  William  Henry.  Don’t  tell  me 
that  Mr.  has  been,  and  gone.” 

“Why,  won’t  tell  you  so  if  you  command  it.  'Honor 
thy  father  and  mother,’  you  know,  and  all  that.” 

I rushed  into  the  library,  and  gazed  around  wildly-  The 
journal  was  gone. 

“William  Henry,”  declared  I,  in  a tone  of  hot  notably 
mild  exasperation,  as  I returned  where  that  boy  sat  looking 
at  us  as  serenely  as  if  he  had  performed  some  particularly 
praiseworthy  deed,  “will  you  please  to  relate  plainly  and 
truthfully  what  has  transpired  while  we  were  in  the 
kitchen.” 

“Well,  mesdames,  I will  endeavor  to  do  my  best  to  give 
you  an  exceedingly  lucid  account.  I premise  my  state- 
ment with  the  declaration  that  a tintinnabulation  of  the  in- 
strument of  alarm,  which  is  appended  to  the  anterior  en- 
trance of  this  habitation,  gave  proper  announcement  of 
the  momentous  arrival.” 

“William  Henry,”  I implored,  “you  will  drive  me 
frantic  \ ” 

“Never,  beloved  mater,  never!”  returned  he,  striking 
his  chest  with  a Fechter  gesture. 
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•‘Then  tell  us  the  truth,  quickly!  and  don’t  be  ab- 
surd 1” 

“He  came — I saw — I ushered  him  into  this  quiet  apart- 
ment, but,  lo  1 from  beyond  came  the  sound  of  eager 
voices,  and  penetrated  its  silence — yea,,  drowned  my  mod- 
est request  that  the  great  man  should  seat  himself.  I saw 
him  smile,  as  the  words  came  shrill  and  fast,  ‘ Beat  your 
eggs  well,’  ‘Whisk  the  cream.’  ‘Sweet  pickle  spends  well,’ 
etc.,  etc.” 

“Oh,  Kitty,  do  you  believe  he  heard  all  we  said?” 
gasped  my  friend.  “Don’t  you  remember  that  ridiculous 
remark  of  mine  about  your  pancakes  being  as  plump  as 

Mr.  ’s  pocket-book,  and  as  collapsed  after  my  bite — 

as — as — we  meant  to  leave  that  same  pocket-book.  Oh, 
Kitty.” 

I returned  her  glance  of  mingling  horror  and  despair. 

“Certainly  we  heard  it;  how  could  we  help  it?”  coolly 
continued  William  Henry.  “Whereupon  I remarked  the 
women  folks  were  up  to  a little  dodge.  But  to  continue 
my  recital.  I said  I would  call  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion, but  he  politely  remarked  that  she  seemed  to  be  en- 
gaged, and  would  probably  soon  be  in,  and  begged  me  to 
enlighten  him  with  some  of  my  profound  and  eminently 
instructive  conversation  until  your  arrival.” 

“Will,  you  are  imposing  upon  us.” 

“Upon  my  word  not  in  the  tenor  of  my  statement.  It 
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may  be  that  I have  wandered  slightly,  very  slightly.  To 
resume,  he  seated  himself,  and  so  did  I.  Whereupon  he 
asked  a few  questions  about  my  studies,  and  then  he 
plunged  into  the  historical  theme.  He  asked  about  that 
old  diaiy ” 

‘‘Of  course  he  did;  and  you ” 

“Oh,  I was  as  polite  as  a down  east  schoolmarm.  I 
went  at  once  for  the  book.  I had  a time  finding  it,  but  he 
was  entertained,  for  you  were  both  talking  at  once  all  that 
while.  ” 

“And  every  door  between  wide  open,"  I groaned. 
“And  you  gave  him  that  book?" 

“Why  certainly,  but  I did  my  best  for  your  side,  now  I 
did,  truly.  Said  I : 

“ ‘ Have  you  heard  about  our  new  building?  Mother’s 
tremendously  interested  in  getting  the  debt  paid  oH’ 

“And  then  I did  the  thing  up  brown.  I told  him  it  was 
the  grandest  of  charities — the  most  elevating  of  influences. 

I put  in  all  the  big  talk  you  both  had  over  this  af- 
ternoon. And  then  that  was  about  the  time  you  came  out 
with  that  pocket-book  speech,  and  you  both  snickered  away 
so,  that  I couldn’t  keep  in,  and  I laughed — and  he  laughed. 
And — I guess  that  was  the  time  he  smelt  the  rat — beg  par- 
don, these  exciting  times  must  excuse  the  vulgarism.  But 
he  started  up,  and  made  me  the  most  polite  bow  and  says : 

“ H think  I won’t  wait,  to-day,  if  you’ll  make  my  ex- 
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cuses  to  the  ladies  when  they  come  in.  My  errand  was  to 
obtain  this  diary,  and  if  you’ll  kindly  loan  it  for  a day  or 
two,  I will  return  it  carefully.  ’ 

‘‘  ‘Oh,  but  don’t  go,’  I begged.  ‘They’ll  be  awfully 
cut  up  not  to  see  you.’ 

“ ‘Ah,  but  there’s  important  business  I just  happen  to 
remember,’  he  persisted,  and  was  all  the  while  putting  for 
the  door.  And  he  seized  his  hat  as  if  he  thought  I was 
going  to  hold  on  to  it,  and  when  he  got  fairly  out  he 
said ” 

Here  that  boy  looked  at  us  solemnly  and  sorrowfully. 

“Upon  the  whole  I don’t  think  I’d  better  tell  you  what 
he  said.” 

“You  shally”  I commanded,  hoarsely,  seizing  him  by 
the  arm,  and  fairly  shaking  him. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  well,  if  you  are  harrowed  to  the  soul,  don’t  blame 
me.  I would  have  hid  it,  and  ‘let  concealment  like  a 
worm  in  the  bud,  ’ &c. , &c.  ” 

“What  did  he  say.?”  sternly  demanded  I. 

“He  said — with — such  a curious  pulling  down  at  the 
corner  of  his  lips : 

“ ‘ You  might  say  to  the  ladies  that  imperative  business 
calls  me  away — a sudden  remembrance  of  my — pocket- 
book.’” 

“Oh,  Kitty  !” 

“Oh,  Maria!” 
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“Was  ever  anything  so  dreadful !” 

“So  unfortunate  ! So  horrible  !” 

“And  we  haven’t  any  check  at  all !” 

“And  the  hard-hearted  monster  has  got  the  diary  be- 
sides,” hissed  I. 

“I  could  weep  !”  sobbed  Maria. 

“And  howl !”  sang  that  unfeeling  William  Henry. 

Upon  which  I — yes,  I actually  boxed  his  ears. 

And  then  we  all  laughed  like  demented  creatures. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“l  ACKNOWLEDGE THE  COON.” 


It  was  an  unusual  circumstance  that  I should  not  see 
Lillie  for  two  days,  but  it  was  actually  a week  before  I had 
opportunity  to  speak  with  her.  I was  so  used  to  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  that  I read  at  once  there  was  still  some 
inward  fever  and  unrest.  I watched  her  fitful  movements 
while  she  arranged  the  fragrant  basket  of  flowers,  which 
she  frequently  brings  from  her  garden,  into  my  vases.  I 
noticed  the  nervous  catch  of  breath,  the  frequent  pause, 
and  long  look  on  vacancy. 

“Dear  child,”  said  I at  length,  when  she  came  close  be- 
side me  to  set  the  last  vase  of  flowers  on  the  slab,  “why 
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and  wherefore  ?” 

She  gave  me  a single  glance,  and  I fancied  there  came  a 
sudden  rush  of  tears  into  her  eyes ; but  the  lids  were 
dropped  so  quickly  I could  not  be  sure. 

She  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  voice  fell  away  drearily;  then 
she  said,  hastily ; 

“How  I wished  things  were  labeled  ‘this  is  right,’  ‘that 
is  wrong.’  Do  you  know  I can’t  tell,  always,  anything 
about  it.” 

“Ah,  have  you  come  to  that  so  soon?  Yes,  dear,  we 
have  all  wished  it,  many  of  us  in  sore  bitterness  and  dreary 
doubt.  ” 

“ What  do  you  do  ?”  she  asked  in  a very  low  voice. 

“The  best  I can,  and  watch  for  the  light  and  the  ex- 
planation. ” ^ 

‘ ‘ Does  it  always  come  ?” 

“In  the  Father’s  own  good  time,  yes,  I think,”  I an- 
swered, softly. 

She  dropped  down  upon  the  hassock  at  my  feet,  and  sat 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand  in  silence. 

Meddling  with  these  subtle  moods  is  like  trying  to  swell 
the  bubble  we  have  blown,  and  hold  our  breath  to  admire. 
A single  faintest  puff  too  strong  for  the  lovely  thing,  and  it 
is  gone.  Intruding  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  these  young 
people’s  sensitive  spirits  is  something  like  it. 

I waited  silently. 
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“You  heard  us  in  ‘School’  the  other  night,  Aunt 
Kitty.  I — I — could  not  ask  the  question  now  that  I did 
as  Naomi.  Is  anybody  ever  sure  about  it  ? What — is — 
love?” 

“Well,  that  is  a question  to  be  sure.” 

I laughed  back  : 

“Shall  I begin  as  the  schoolmaster  di3  ? Love  is  a senti- 
ment  ” 

“I  mean,  shall  I know  it  as — as  I know  this  coin,  which 
bears  its  stamped  value  and  comes  to  me  saying  I am  a 
dime,  I am  a half  dollar,  I am  an  eagle,  as  the  case  may 
be.  How  do  you love?” 

“My  dear,  I thought  that  knowledge  had  already  been 
taught  you,”  I ventured  to  say.  “Indeed  the  other  heart 
must  t«ach  it  to  yours,  or  it  is  a spurious  coin.  ” 

She  kept  her  face  averted,  but  I saw  the  slender  fingers 
twisting  and  untwisting  themselves  as  her  hands  fell  list- 
lessly into  her  lap. 

“You  know  the  old  ditty,”  I went  on  quietly. 

‘ ‘ Though  perhaps  not.  I find  you  young  people  are  not 
familiar  with  many  of  my  old  favorites.  So  you  shall  hear 
it: 

‘Can  you  tell  me  how  love  cometli? 

It  does  not  come,  ’tis  sent. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  love  goeth  ? 

That  was  not  love  which  went ” 

And  then  we  sat  there  half  an  hour  in  dead  silence,  and 
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neither,  I think,  were  aware  of  the  length  of  time.  My 
thoughts  had  strayed  away  to  the  dizzy  illimitable  track  of 
the  other  shore,  and  she  was  evidently  deep  in  perplexed 
labyrinths,  whose  clew  must  be  discovered  by  her  own  un- 
aided efforts. 

I did  not  say  another  word  to  help  or  hinder. 

When  she  went  away,  she  gave  me  one  of  her  wistful, 
affectionate  looks,  and  said,  as  if  in  answer  to  my  first 
question, 

‘ ‘ Whereupon ” and  vanished. 

It  was  so  quaint  and  significant  in  the  child,  I could  not 
help  a little  laugh  all  to  myself,  but  I understood  that  it 
meant  she  had  determined  upon  something  of  some  sort. 
Time  must  show  what. 

The  next  time  I saw  the  young  people  en  masse  it  was  up 
at  the  hall.  And  there  Lillie  was  as  bright  as  a sunbeam, 
and  as  merry  as  a lark. 

I discovered  one  thing  this  night  when  they  were  all 
dancing.  I saw  Allerton  Gaul  watching  Lillie,  and  I was 
startled  by  a new  suspicion. 

For  just  an  instant,  thinking  himself  unobserved,  he 
lifted  a mask  from  his  face. 

I had  plenty  of  material  for  observation  throughout  the 
entire  evening.  Arthur  was  there,  and  every  time  he 
waltzed  around  to  my  corner,  he  flashed  me  a triumphant 
glance.  I saw  he  was  upon  blissful  heights,  and  forebore 
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to  make  any  irrelevant  remarks,  though  sorely  tempted  to 
rally  him  unmercifully,  when  he  whispered  : 

“Oh,  I am  having  such  a tip-top  time,  and  she  is  so 
sweetly  gracious !” 

And  Agatha  and  George  the  2d  turned  upon  me  very 
beaming  faces  when  the  mazy  whirl  of  the  German  brought 
them  in  my  vicinity.  And  there  was  another  of  my  young 
friends  shone  that  night  a bright,  particular  star,  the  fair 
and  gifted  Rosetta,  who  seems  to  have  stepped  out  Trom 
the  family  gallery  of  some  old  French  chateau  every  time 
she  dons  the  ancient  costume  of  the  tableau,  or  dramatic 
entertainment. 

I felt  very  proud  of  them  all,  and  said  to  myself  more 
than  once : 

“Be  thankful  that,  though  this  wide  gap,  this  most  bit- 
ter loss  has  come  into  your  life,  you  have  yet  so  many 
tender  friendships  to  brighten  the  loneliness  and  gloom 

Of  course  William  Henry  was  there.  That  boy  was 
dancing  attendance  in  the  trains  of  three  young  misses. 
One  fair  and  slender  as  a day  lily,  that  white-leaved  ally  of 
the  sunshine.  One  like  a rose  fluttering  its  chalice  of 
pink  blushes  at  every  stir  of  the  zephyr,  and  the  other  with 
great,  dark  eyes,  like  the  night,  full  of  little  starry  secrets. 

These  young  people ! these  young  people ! I have 
watched  a swarm  of  butterflies  before  now  as  they  disport- 
ed over  a garden-bed  or  a nodding  field  of  clover,  and  I 
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aver  it  was  far  easier  to  determine  the  course  of  those 
erratic  mites  of  dancing  brilliancy  than  to  predict  confident- 
ly the  future  of  these  giddy  boys  and  girls.  But  the  lov- 
ing, allwise  Father  cares  for  the  feeblest  butterfly  and  for 
the  desert  lilies.  How  much  more  for  these ! Oh,  if  it 
were  not  for  Faith’s  sustaining  arm,  that  keeps  our  souls 
safely  poised  amid  the  bewildering  dizziness  of  life’s  dark 
problems,  how  fatally  might  we  sink  ! 

I went  home  pretty  well  satisfied  that  I held  the  loops 
of  the  puzzle  in  my  grasp. 

And  at  the  next  meeting  at  the  hall,  which  was  only  a 
fortnight  after,  almost  everything  was  changed.  It  was  like 
the  turn  of  a kaleidoscope. 

Most  astonishing  of  all  is  the  advent  of  a young  Califor- 
nian. Serena  and  Sam  indeed  I My  wisdom  is  folly,  my 
glass  filmed,  my  prophecy  void  ! 

That  Californian  passed  my  house  four  evenings  of  every 
week,  and  Serena — little  traitress  ! — has  never  hinted  that 
she  knew  and  expected  him  home  from  that  auriferous 
shore.  But  it  is  very  evident  now  that  if  he  chooses  to  pitch 
his  tent  there  in  El  Dorado,  Serena  will  some  time  also 
disappear  within  its  golden  gate. 

It  was  that  night  of  our  return  from  the  parish  hall  ‘that 
we  had  our  first  inkling  of  a domestic  conspiracy. 

I rode  into  the  stable  instead  of  dismounting  at  the 
carriage  steps,  as  was  my  wont,  and  as  I came  out  the  door 
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I heard  a stifled  cry  and  a skurring  sound  from  the  cellar 
underneath,  in  which  is  the  hen-house. 

I pricked  up  my  ears  instanter. 

There  had  been  a mysterious  diminution  in  the  number 
of  the  great  milky  globules  it  has  always  been  my  pride  and 
delight  to  bring  in  from  the  hennery,  and  I have  always, 
with  fitness  you  see,  crowed  over  my  neighbors,  because 
my  biddies  had  discounted  more  dozens  than  any  other 
establishment  in  the  vicinity. 

Consequently  it  was  with  consternation  and  dismay  that 
I had  seen  their  laurels  in  danger  of  withering.  It  flashed 
upon  me  at  once  that  the  secret  was  now  literally  out  the 
shell.  I stole  softly  down  to  the  hen-house  door,  after 
seizing  the  lantern  from  William  Henry’s  hand,  and  he 
followed  in  answer  to  a mysterious  gesture  of  mine. 

Something  dark  darted  across  my  dress  and  between 
William  Henry’s  feet.  I did  not  see  any  necessity  for  this 
tumbling  down,  but  he  did,  and  rose  up  muttering  : 

“What are  you  saying?”  asked  I rather  sharpfy. 

“Quoting  from  Trowbridge,”  returned  that  boy,  while 
he  brushed  himself  furiously  with  that  best  hem-stitched, 
monogram-embroidered  handkerchief  I was  so  choice  of. 

“What  nonsense  do  you  mean  now  ?” 

“If  you  will  have  it,  I will  stop  to  repeat  the  whole 
poem  of  Young  Green  and  his  flying  machine,  but  it  was 
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only  one  line  suggested  itself  to  me.  ‘And  something  not 
so  sweet  by  half. ' ” 

I did  not  answer  him  with  the  crushing  satire  he  de- 
served. Indeed  I did  not  answer  him  at  all. 

At  that  moment  I swung  my  lantern  fonvard,  and  lo  ! 
the  piteous  sight ! there  lay  one  of  my  choicest  hens  gasp- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  behind  her  the  empty  shells  and 
crushed  yolks  of  the  thirteen  goodly  eggs  we  had  placed 
under  her  that  week,  while  we  said,  confidently : “There 
are  thirteen  nice  chickens  for  Thanksgiving  week.” 

Hapless  biddy ! She  was  a renewed  example  of  the 
mutability  of  mundane  hopes.  There  she  was  tranquilly 
brooding  upon  the  nest,  lovingly  thinking,  no  doubt,  o^ 
the  happy  time  approaching  when  the  little  bills  should 
come  tapping  against  the  shell,  asking  for  admittance  into 
the  lovely  world  of  worms  and  grasshoppers.  And  lo ! the 
spoiler  came.  How  stealthily  he  crept  onward  under  the 
cover  of  the  brooding  night ; what  wickedly  gleaming  eyes 
he  bore how  fatal  the  spring  he  made ; how  cruel  the 
blow  he  struck.  It  needs  a Webster’s  burning  eloquence 
to  picture  it,  and  I forbear. 

But  I turned  to  William  Henry,  and  said,  sternly  .* 

'“This  explains  the  strange  falling-off  in  eggs.  Tell  me 
what  is  to  be  done !” 

He  was  looking  around  carefully.  I remembered  after- 
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ward  that  he  gave  a low  whistle,  and  hushed  it  up  sud- 
denly. 

“What  was  the  vile  creature  that  rushed  past  us?”  de- 
manded I.  “ Do  cats  ever  eat  eggs  ?” 

“Pd?/(?-cats  do,  and  enjoy  the  feast.” 

“It  was  a pole  cat  then,”  I said  confidently.  “We 
must  set  a trap.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  muttered  that  boy;  “and  I hope  to 
mercy  I sha’n’t  be  around  when  it  is  sprung.” 

Upon  which,  as  a natural  logical  sequence,  I remembered 
something. 

I seized  William  Henry  by  the  arm.  I remember  well  how 
he  stared  at  me.  I have  no  doubt  I looked  as  fiercely  as  if 
I had  seized  a conspirator. 

“William  Henr)^,  that  was  no  polecat.  It  brushed 
against  us  both.  ” 

He  laughed  a little  uneasily,  and  eyed  me  askance. 

‘ ^ Sure  enough.  You're  as  bright  as  a dollar,  motherdy.  ” 

“But  what  was  it?  What  could  it  have  been?”  I de- 
manded, gloomily.  “We  must  find  out,  or  the  glory  of  our 
house  has  departed.” 

“Don't  you  think  we  might  adjourn  to  the  house,  and 
discuss  the  grave  subject  there,”  suggested  he.  “It  is 
nearly  twelve  o’clock,  and  longing  thoughts  of  the  pantry 
and  the  pillow  both  distract  me.” 
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I turned  to  glance  again  at  the  murdered  victim,  and  that 
boy  with  heartless  levity  said  : 

“You  want  further  ‘familiar  quotations,'  I see.  How 
will  this  do?  ‘We  buried  her  darkly  at  dead  of  night.’” 

“You  hard-hearted  wretch  ! lead  on  to  the  house.  But 
do  not  think  you  will  escape  unscathed  from  the  dire  re- 
sults of  this  fell  deed.  The  pantry  is  the  first  place  to  feel 
the  scarcity  of  the  egg  supply.  And  there  you  are  vul- 
nerable.” 

When  we  were  in  the  house  William  Henry  made  an 
errand  down  cellar.  It  was  so  far-fetched  that  it  roused 
suspicion.  I crept  stealthily  behind  him. 

He  went  straight  down  to  the  corner  where  the  coons 
were  penned.  I did  not  see  as  soon  as  he  that  the  door  of 
the  pen  was  broken  down,  but  I saw  something  else  first. 
My  large  tin  cake  chest  was  setting  on  a shelf  by  the  ice 
chest.  The  lid  was  mysteriously  bobbing  up  and  down, 
and  the  hasp  was  up.  I thought  of  the  sheets  of  frosted 
fruit  and  sponge-cake,  which  I had  thriftily  made  before- 
hand for  the  sewing-circle  supper,  which  came  off  the  next  , 
night,  and  I screamed  lustily.  • ' 

I wonder  now  that  the  boy  did  not  drop  the  kerosene 
lamp  he  held,  and  so  precipitate  a general  catastrophe. 

He  whirled  around,  and  cried  out  sharply  : 

“Mother!  mother!  what  is  the  matter?” 

His  face  was  pa!e,  and  his  hand  shook. 
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‘‘Look  at  the  cake  chest !”  I shrieked. 

“Cake  be  hanged  ! I thought  you  were  being  murdered 
as  well  as  the  hen. 

But  he  advanced  toward  the  chest.  At  that  instant  the 
lid  rose,  and  a wicked  pair  of  eyes  blinked  at  us  out  of  a 
roguish  hairy  face,  and  a sharp,  slender  nose  protruded. 
Then  a dainty  paw  like  a tiny  hand  in  a fur  mitten,  clasped 
the  edge,  and  out  scrambled — a coon. 

“William  Henry  put  the  lamp  on  the  stairs,  and  sat 
down  there  himself,  and  shouted  long  and  uproarously. 
And  I,  for  all  I was  seething  with  indignation,  could  not 
help  joining  in  with  wild,  hysteric  laughter.  The  sight  was 
too  comical.  The  slender  little  paw  manipulated  the  hasp 
of  the  chest  as  dexterously  as  the  best  of  us.  They  are  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  sugar,  and  it  did  not  need  the  will 
whitened  whiskers  to  tell  me  I should  find  my  cake  minus 
its  smooth  white  coat. 

Presently  a slight  noise  from  the  wall  above  our  heads 
drew  our  attention  thither,  and  then,  with  a little  patter 
and  rush,  and  low  purring  noise,  appeared  the  other  coon. 
The  mystery  of  fallen  stone  and  plaster  was  explained, 
though  it  had  puzzled  me  the  day  before.  Those  mischiev- 
ous wretches  had  burrowed  out  the  wall  by  the  aperture 
made  for  the  cold  air  box  of  the  furnace.  How  long  had 
they  had  egress  and  ingress  at  their  pleasure? 

While  we  looked,  the  creature  sat  up  like  a kangaioo. 
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and  holding  up  ore  paw,  delicately  and  daintily  supped  the 
contents  of — ^the  egg  he  had  brought — from  whither  ? 

It  rushed  upon  me  overwhelmingly. 

“The  thief!  the  villain  I the  murderer!”  I vociferated 
wildly.  “A  polecat,  indeed! — William  Henry.” 

And  I knew  myself  how  deep  and  stern  my  voice  sank 
as  I pronounced  the  familiar  name. 

He  was  very  meek. 

“■  Yes,  mother,  the  scamps  are  getting  too  much  for  us ; 
we  shall  have  to  do  something.  I acknowledge — the — 
coon ” 

“I  don’t  understand  that  heathenish  talk.  You  ac- 
knowledge that  those  ungrateful  wretches,  after  being  well 
and  plentifully  fed,  have  taken  to  stealing  eggs  by  the 
dozen,  and  cake  by  the  chest  I told  you  to  carry  them 
away  before.  I shall  not  leave  it  in  your  hands  now.” 

That  boy  has  a beguiling  way  with  him. 

He  put  an  arm  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me. 

“It’s  a poor  little,  shamefully  imposed  upon  motherdy, 
it  is ! And  I don’t  blame  it  one  bit.  But  this  is  a 
time  to  recall  a wise  and  ancient  adage,  ‘ It’s  no  use  to  cry 
or  spilled  milk.’  The  eggs"are  gone,  and  the  fake  spoiled,  . 
but  it  sha’n’t  happen  again,  as  my  name  is — William 
Heni^-.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A NEW  WHIM. 

,,  The  coons  deserve  a chapter  of  their  own.  While  we 
were  making  our  arrangements  for  restoring  them  to  their 
native  freedom,  I discovered  that  I had  a good  deal  of 
affection  for  them,  although  I was  very  careful  not  to  be- 
tray it  to  William  Henry. 

While  they  are  young  they  are  more  docile,  playful,  and 
affectionate  than  kittens,  and  are  as  pretty  pets  as  any  fine 
lady  can  desire,  only  she  must  be  willing  to  give  them 
plenty  of  attention,  or  their  mischievous  little  fingers, 
(they  are  much  too  like  baby  hands  to  be  called  paws,) 
will  compel  it. 

A handsomer  face  and  head  on  any  animal  I challenge 
you  to  produce.  And  I say  it  even  while  admiring  the 

Children  of  the  Mist”  and  “The  Midnight  Challenge,”  ' 
which  hang  on  the  wall  near  by,  to  remind  me  of  the 
claims  of  the  graceful  deer ; even  while  I reach  over  to  pat 
the  brown  head  of  a retriever  spaniel  whose  beauty  draws 
attention  from  every  stranger  that  passes. 

The  graceful  head  is  rather  long  than  short,  with  slender. 
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upright  ears,  silver-tipped  at  the  edges,  and  shading  out- 
side and  inside  from  pale  yellow  to  the  richest  and  deepest 
brown.  The  forehead  is  full,  and  of  mottled  gray,  with 
two  or  three  black  streaks  that  look  like  wrinkles,  and  thus 
impart  an  air  of  wisdom  and  dignity.  The  eyes  are  one 
intensely  black  iris,  in  which  the  pupils  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, but  bright  and  sparkling  under  soft,  gray  arches 
that  serve  for  eyebrows ; the  last  separated  by  one  broad 
stripe  of  jetty  black,  which  follows  down  the  long,  sharp, 
peculiarly  graceful  nose,  itself  of  silvery  gray,  except  at  the 
tip,  which  is  black  again.  The  rest  of  the  head  is  a tawny, 
mottled  brown,  with  black  cheeks  and  silvery  whiskers, 
and  the  whole  face  is  pervaded  by  an  inimitable  expression 
of  intelligence  and  cunning  which  is  very  captivating. 

This  is  the  head  and  face,  a very  inadequate  description, 
as  I am  humiliatingly  conscious.  The  body  is  ungainly  ; 
its  back  so  rounded  up,  and  the  shortness  of  the  fore  legs 
cause  the  ungraceful  kangaroo  leap  in  its  walk  or  run. 

On  one  of  his  exploring  expeditions  in  the  woods,  that 
boy  climbed  a great  pine  tree  to  discover  the  cause  of  a 
peculiar  whistling  cry  he  had  heard  there,  and  the  mother 
coon  sprang  away  from  the  nest  which  she  had  made  in  a 
hollow  of  the  spreading  branches.  The  little  ones  had  not 
opened  their  eyes.  He  brought  away  two  for  himself,  and 
Fred,  his  boon  companion,  had  the  other,  while  one  was 
still  left  for  the  mother, 
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We  improvised  nursing  bottles,  and  it  was  a funny  sight 
to  see  them  rush  to  us,  scrambling  eagerly  into  our  laps, 
when  the  feeding  time  arrived.  For  a long  time  they 
would  invariably  come  whimpering  to  be  taken  up  and 
comforted  if  any  fall  or  mishap  came.  And  the  cat  and 
dog  had  no  peace  in  a nap  if  either  of  the  mischievous 
creatures  were  in  the  room.  It  was  their  delight  to  go 
schottishing,  (as  that  boy  expressed  it,)  across  the  room, 
give  a good,  strong  pull  at  fur  or  hair,  and  dart  away 
again. 

We  ourselves  were  obliged  to  be  wary  if  we  took  to  the 
lounge,  for  in  a few  moments  scrambling  feet  would  come 
up  the  back,  and  a sly  paw  would  reach  over  and  tweak 
the  unguarded  ear  or  jerk  the  stray  tress  of  hair. 

William  Henry  would  often  fling  himself  upon  the  floor, 
face  downward,  and  give  his  head  up  to  their  mercy,  when 
there  would  ensue  a ridiculous  scramble  between  the  two 
coons  which  should  first  empty  his  pockets,  and  sometimes 
when  a strange  article,  like  a pocket  rule,  was  discovered, 
the  solemn  gravity  with  which  those  little  paws  would 
manipulate,  and  turn,  and  take  up,  and  drop  down,  and 
examine  cautiously  and  suspiciously,  was  quite  irresistible. 
A paper  of  candy  will  make  them  wild  with  delight,  for 
they  have  as  sweet  a tooth  as  the  bear. 

If  they  would  only  have  remained  babies ! but  here 
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they  were  growing  up  fierce,  and  mischievous,  and  dan- 
gerous. 

I thought  of  my  murdered  hen ; I remembered  the  an- 
nihilation that  threatened  my  egg-basket,  and  I steeled  my 
heart. 

With  my  own  hand  I thrust  them  into  a cage,  and  that 
very  afternoon  we  carried  them  far  away  into  the  deep 
woods,  and  gave  them  liberty. 

I scattered  a basket  of  food  in  the  vicinity  and  came 
silently  away.  Of  course  that  boy  rallied  me  unmercifully 
at  the  absence  of  all  expected  signs  of  hilarity,  but  when 
we  were  safely  back  again  I drew  a long  breath  of  relief. 

‘ ‘ There ! I can  put  on  the  tidies  now  without  fear  of 
their  being  shred  into  bits.  I can  leave  the  cake-basket  on 
the  sideboard  if  I wish.  And  the  poor  hens  may  set  upon 
their  eggs  in  peaceful  serenity.  Exit  coons !” 

William  Henry  laughed  and  retired  to  his  study.  In  a 
few  moments  I heard  him  jabbering  out  his  Greek  conju- 
gations as  fiercely  and  vociferously  as  a New  York  auction- 
eer cries  his  wares.  He  keeps  his  set  hours  as  faithfully  as 
if  he  were  a clerk  working  for  a salary.  From  eight  till 
twelve,  and  from  one  to  three  he  studies  hard;  “buckles 
right  in”  is  his  significant  idmm  for  the  performance. 
Then  he  recites  till  half-past  five  or  six,  and  after  that  he  is 
ready  for  any  play  that  comes  up,  whether  it  be  marbles 
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with  the  little  boys,  or  ball  with  a grade  of  taller  heads,  or 
music  and  waltzing  in  the  parlor  with  the  girls. 

He  is  a curious  study  to  me,  who  had  no  brother  to  ini- 
tiate me  into  the  vagaries  of  the  species. 

I have  always  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  no  mortal 
can  prophesy  what  will  be  the  next  idiosyncrasy. 

Of  course  I cannot  expect  to  be  spared  a parent’s  anxie- 
ty, and  a mother’s  fears  outrun  the  swiftest  speed  of  the 
most  famous  steed. 

But  hitherto  I have  been  very  easy,  notwithstanding  my 
eyes  behold  the  hydra-headed  sins  that  lie  in  wait  to  seize 
upon  the  inexperienced  and  unwary. 

The  temperance  pledge  will  hold  its  claim  upon  him  I 
feel  very  confident.  And  it  seems  that  my  repeatedly  in- 
stilled horror  of  tobacco  ought  to  keep  him  away  from  all 
the  abominations  of  that  insidious  and  satanic  agency  of 
the  evil  one.  When  he  knows  my  horror  and  detestation 
of  the  vile  weed  he  will  never,  surely  he  will  never  soil  his 
fresh  lips  and  innocent  breath  with  its  filthy  contact. 

He  has  taken  to  a new  whim  lately,  which  does  not 
please  me,  though  as  yet  I have  not  spoken  in  remon- 
strance, because  I am  well  aware  he  needs  exercise  and 
recreation  after  his  day’s  hard  study.  He  harnesses  the 
old  Black  after  dark,  takes  three  other  lads  of  his  own  age 
with  him,  and  goes  off  riding  evening  after  evening,  and 
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sometimes  is  not  home  until  most  of  the  village  lights  have 
mounted  to  the  chambers.  , 

I am  free  to  confess  that  I do  not  like  it.  Had  he  taken 
two  or  three  girls  with  him  how  utterly  at  rest  I should  be. 
But — boys ! and  boys  at  this  early  approaching  manhood 
age,  who  will  not  be  advised  in  anything. 

I fancy  that  he  is  growing  thin,  and  pale,  and  heavy-eyed 
after  these  evening  rides,  and  I wonder  if  the  odious  to- 
bacco scent  which  he  brings  in  his  clothes  from  those  who 
sat  on  the  seat  with  him  and  smoked — as  he  explained 
when  I asked  him — can  penetr^^te  with  its  deadly  nicotine, 
and  communicate  its  injurious  effect  to  him  also. 

I heard  him  call  out  to  Fred,  as  he  came  in  from  the 
stable  early  this  morning,  that  they  would  take  a ride  to- 
night. 

Will  they  indeed  ! I have  half  a mind  to  rally  the  girls 
and  go  off  with  the  horse  and  carriage,  and  never  show 
myself  back  until  nine  in  the  evening.  Yet  stay,  a wiser 
thought  comes.  They  always  come  to  the  stable  with  him. 
I hear  their  voices  every  night  there.  I will  put  out  my 
lights  as  usual,  but  I will  sit  up.  I will  watch  at  the  open 
window.  For  once  I will  turn  eavesdropper.  A mother's 
anxious  fear  justifies  it,  I will  see  if  I can  learn  from  their 
conversation  where  they  have  been,  how  they  have  been 
occupied.  They  will  surely  drop  some  hint  of  it,  if  there 
has  been  any  baneful  influence  at  work. 
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All  day  long  I went  about  my  tasks  feeling  like  a grim 
conspirator ; but  in  nowise  did  I repent  of  my  resolve,  only 
the  more  fiercely  determined  upon  carrying  it  out. 

‘‘We  may  be  as  late  as  ten  to-night,”  said  William 
Henry,  in  the  most  lamb-like  tone,  when  he  led  the  horse 
ind  carriage  to  the  hitching-post,  and  came  in  to  wash  his 
\ands.  ‘ ‘ Don’t  sit  up  for  me,  motherdy.  ” 

I felt  a twinge  of  self-reproof 

He  had  taken  to  calling  me  ‘‘motherdy”  after  we  had 
“Patience  Strong”  in  the  house,  and  he  never  used  it 
without  my  heart  rising  up  with  a tender  impulse  of  loving 
blessing. 

I almost  rushed  forward  to  fling  my  arms  around  his 
neck  and  acknowledge  myselt  a nefarious  spy  and  plotter. 

But  my  good  angel  restrained  m.e.  I let  him  go,  not,  I 
remember,  without  a dry  sob  catching  me  by  the  throat. 

Oh,  these  thoughtless,  thoughtless  boys!  Would  they 
turn  aside,  or  put  away  solemnly  the  temptations  that  come 
to  them  in  such  treacherous  masks  if  they  could  see  and 
know  all  the  sorrowful  fears,  and  bitter  pangs,  and  agoniz- 
ing prayers  that  wring  their  mothers’  hearts  ? God  only 
knows  1 And  yet  how  many  mothers  wrestle  before  Him 
in  the  agonized  prayer  for  wisdom  to  see  and  know  what  is 
right  to  do,  what  way  is  possible  to  save  their  erring  ones ; 
and  His  skies  are  dumb,  and  not  even  “the  still,  small 
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voice”  answers.  “And  yet,  I know,  the  shepherd  loves 
his  sheep.  ” 

It  was  a forlorn  evening.  The  girls  were  both  out  of  the 
village,  and  not  a neighbor  looked  in  upon  me.  I could 
not  work  or  read.  A magnetic  influence  seemed  about  me 
^ warning  me  of  danger  that  threatened  my  dearest  treasure, 
my  fondest  affection,  my  proudest  hope. 

After  awhile  I rose  softly,  extinguished  the  lights,  and 
walked  to  and  fro,  with  hands  clasped  and  head  bent  for- 
ward. 

Many  strange  thoughts  came  to  me. 

“Did  he,  my  boy’s  father,  in  that  unknown  land  beyond 
the  grave,  look  down  upon  me,  seeing  and  knowing  what 
grave  alarms  shook  my  mother’s  heart?  Did  he  ever  long 
to  reach  down  from  thence  to  soothe  and  calm  my  pain? 
Or  was  the  holy  calm  of  those  celestial  heights  unmarred 
by  any  vision  of  earth’s  trials  and  alarms  ? 

Did  the  Loving  All  Father  Himself  have  tender  com- 
passion for  such  dreary  moods  that  come  to  all  loving  hearts 
of  anxious  parents  ? 

At  such  times’  I am  willful  and  impatient.  O,  for  the 
faintest  sign  of  tangible  answer  1 And  yet  all  is  silent  and 
darkness. 

To  and  fro  I walked  in  the  moonlight,  now  catching  a 
sharp  breath,  and -now  wiping  off  the  softly  flowing  tears. 
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Once  I started  nervously.  It  seemed  as  though  some 
ghostly  hand  touched  mine. 

But  it  was  only  the  spaniel,  who  must  have  vaguely  felt 
my  excited  mood,  and  silently  following,  had  thrust  his 
cold  nose  into  my  open  palm. 

Presently  I sat  down  at  the  window,  and  leaning  my  hot 
head  against  the  cool  pane,  looked  out  wistfully. 

The  moonlight  was  still  glorious,  and  the  soft  charm  with 
which  it  bathed  all  familiar  objects  soothed  me.  One  by 
one  the  lights  in  my  neighbors’  quiet  homesteads  went  out. 
‘ ‘ Good-night,  ” I said,  with  a benediction  to  each  and  all. 

They  would  have  done  the  same,  I knew,  for  me.  I 
have  many  kind  and  sympathetic  friends  in  this  little 
village.  ' 

Ten  o’clock  rang  out,  with  a few  minutes  interval,  the 
natural  result  of  different  regulators,  from  three  houses 
within  my  hearing. 

It  is  unwise  and  unhealthy  to  yield  yourself  tosuch  tense 
excited  moods  of  vague  foreboding.  If  one  can  look  back 
upon  the  different  phases  of  his  own  mental  experience  af- 
terward, the  emotions  undergone  seem  ridiculously  power- 
ful, preposterously  tragic. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock  of  that  night  wore 
out  my  brain  and  heart  as  much  as  many  weeks  have  done. 
And  how  interminable  it  seemed.  But  when  eleven  was 
past,  and  twelve  was  near  at  hand,  my  vague  apprehensions 
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were  lost  in  real  and  tangible  ones.  I forgot  my  suspicions, 
my  indignation,  in  a frantic  fear  that  some  personal  harm 
had  come  to  my  darling,  “the  only  child  of  his  mother, 
and  she  a widow.” 

When  at  length  the  sound  of  wheels  came  whirring  down 
the  hill  and  intervale,  heralded  by  the  sharp  bark  of  the 
dogs,  faithful  sentinels  from  the  houses  along  the  road,  my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth. 

And  it  seemed  to  sink  into  the  floor  when  the  vehicle 
whirled  by,  and  was  lost  again  in  silence 

Finally  the  well-known  trot  of  Old  Black  came  patting 
evenly  on  the  hard  gravel,  and  a low  laugh  as  the  wheels 
came  crunching  on  the  carriage  path  to  the  stable,  re- 
assured my  fears.  Then  rose  the  indignant  judge  in  most 
curious  fashion  out  of  the  mother  s silly  fears  and  fond  af- 
fection. 

I shut  my  clammy  hands  together  wrathfully,  as  I crept 
toward  thq^nearest  window. 

“Ten  o’clock,  indeed  I How  dare  that  boy  abuse  my 
kindness  so.  What  words  should  I choose  scathing  enough 
to  convince  him  of  the  enormity  of  the  offense?” 

They  were  getting  out  of  the  carriage  before  opening  the 
great  door,  whose  rolling  wheels  they  knew  would  rouse 
my  alert  ears. 

“Do  you  feel  any  better  now,  Will?”  asked  a half  com- 
passionate, half  sportive  voice. 
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“I  guess  I can  walk  straight,  but  my  head  feels  as  if  it 
was  trying  to  swim  for  dear  life,  and  my  stomach  as  if  I 
had  been  sea-sick  for  about  two  weeks,  ” was  the  reply. 

“It  won’t  be  so  bad  next  time,”  was  the  rejoinder,  in  a 
tone  meant  to  be  consoling. 

Then  their  movements  took  them  within  the  stable,  and 
I lost  the  rest. 

I sat  numb  and  dizzy.  For  a moment  I seemed  sucked 
down  in  some  horrible  whirlpool. 

That  boy  had  certainly  staggered  like  a drunken  man. 
What  could  it  mean  but  one  thing. 

I flew  down  to  the  door,  and  held  it  half  open,  as  they 
came  out. 

“I  hope  mother  is  sound  asleep.  She’d  be  awfully  cut 
up,”  I heard  that  boy  declare. 

“Better  luck  next  time,”  laughed  one  of  the  bqys. 

And  then  William  Henry  returned  something  about 
taking  a whole  one  next  time. 

I softly  closed  the  door,  and  struck  a match  and  lighted 
the  lamp  which  stood  on  the  table. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  and  came  slowly  in,  I was 
there  bold  upright  before  him. 

He  leaped  backward,  and  then  laughed  weakly. 

“Well,  mother,  if  you  didn’t  frighten  me  well.  I 
thought  you  was  a burglar,  sure.  ” 

“If  I frightened  you,  it  is  only  paying  you  back  with 
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your  own  weapons  You  have  frightened  me.  You  said 
you  would  be  home  at  ten,  it  is  after  twelve  now.  I made 
certain  something  dreadful  had  happened,”  spoke  I, 
severely. 

He  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair.  How  pale  his  face 
was  ! how  strangely  he  looked ! 

“Is  it  so  late.?  I didn't  mean  it,  but ” 

And  here  he  turned  abruptly,  and  hurried  out. 

I followed,  to  find  him  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  piazza 
with  his  arm  around  the  pillar,  and  his  head  leaning 
against  it. 

“William  Henr}%”  I cried,  in  what  I am  aware  must 
have  been  a strange,  unnatural  voice,  “what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this?  Heaven  pity  me  I you — have — been — drink- 
ing!" 

And  I ended  with  a bitter  sob. 

He  pulled  himself  up,  and  turned  upon  me  a face  pallid, 
but  with  eyes  flashing  with  indignation. 

“Mother,  have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses?  Have 
I not  solemnly  promised  you  no  drop  of  liquor  should 
ever  pass  my  lips?  I am  sick.  I have  been  horribly  sick 
all  the  evening.  And  that  is  why  we  are  so  late  home.  I 
tried  to  get  over  the  faintness  before  I drove  again.  ” 

I gulped  down  a great  sob  of  unutterable  relief,  as  I 
flung  my  arms  around  his  neck. 

“My  poor  darling,  forgive  me.  But  I could  not  tell 
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what  to  think.  You  staggered  like  a drunken  man.  You 
are  so  wild-looking. '' 

‘ ‘ Who  wouldn’t  be  ?”  muttered  he.  ‘ ‘ My  head  and  my 
heels  seem  to  be  trying  to  reverse  their  natural  positions, 
and  my  stomach — ugh ! such  deadly  nausea !” 

‘‘Come  in  and  lie  down  on  the  lounge,  and  let  me  ^ 
make  you  sdme  tea,  and  bathe  your  head.  Why  didn’t 
you  get  something  of  the  doctor  when  you  were  up 
there 

“Perhaps  some  tea  would  do,”  he  said,  hopefully. 

“ Hang  the  doctor ! I shall  be  all  right  in  the  morning.” 

It  is  unspeakably  aggravating  for  me  to  remember  how 
tenderly  I worked  over  the  boy  for  the  next  hour.  How 
he  endured  it,  and  gave  no  sign,  is  more  than  I can 
imagine.  A boy’s  conscience  must  surely  have  Goodyear’s 
attached  to  it  somewhere. 

Pie  was  unquestionably  very  sick.  At  one  time  I se- 
riously thought  of  calling  the  neighbors,  and  sending  off 
for  the  doctor  in  spite  of  his  objections. 

But  if  I had  known — if  I had  known  would  I have 
scalded  my  fingers  over  that  pennyroyal  tea .?  Would  I 
have  bathed  his  head  till  my  arms  ached  ? Nay,  verily,  in- 
stead I would  have  slyly  slipped  a good  dose  of  lobelia  or 
ipecacuanha  into  the  tea,  and  have  done  my  best  to  aid  na- 
ture in  her  effort  to  disgust  him  with  that  vile  thing  which 
had  tempted  him. 
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“What  can  it  be.?”  I asked  in  the  innocence  of  my 
heart.  “Your  stomach  must  be  fearfully  overloaded. 
What  have  you  eaten,  Will 

‘ ^ Overloaded  indeed ! I can  take  oath  there  isn’t  a 
crumb  or  atom  of  food  there,  nor  hain’t  been  for  two 
hours,  and  it’s  been  trying  to  throw  out  the  inner  coating 
beside,  after  the  Scripture  injunction,  maybe:  ‘If  any 
one  take  away  the  cloak,  let  him  have  the  coat  also,’  he 
muttered,  looking  up  from  his  writhings  with  such  a com- 
ical expression,  that,  taking  it  in  with  his  dishevelled  hair 
and  generally  wild  appearance,  I was  obliged  to  turn  away 
my  head  to  hide  a smile. 

“What  can  it  be?”  I murmured  again,  pensively.  “It 
isn’t  anything  I’ve  eaten,  nor  anything  I’ve  drink-en. 
Now  don’t  you  forget  it,”  he  said,  with  rather  more  energy, 
raising  himself  on  his  arm. 

“There  ; I think  the  worst  is  over.  Do  you  go  to  bed 

i 

poor  little  motherdy.  It’s  too  bad  to  keep  you  up.” 

“And  you  are  sure  we  oughtn’t  to  send  for  the  doctor?” 
I inquired,  earnestly.  ‘ ‘ It  may  come  on  again.  ” 

Why  did  I not  interpret  that  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  he 
returned. 

“Come  on  again ? Not  to-night,  you  bet !” 

“You  are  improving,  it  is  plain,”  I said,  dryly,  “when 
you  get  back  to  slang.  Let*me  help  you  olf  with  your 
coat.” 
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He  yielded  the  garment  into  my  hands  as  he  withdrew 
himself  from  it,  and  I gave  it  one  or  two  vigorous  shakes, 
unobservant  that  I held  it  pockets  downward.  In  a mo- 
ment there  was  a promiscuous  litter  upon  the  carpet.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  the  contents ; but  one 
thing  arrested  my  eye  as  it  rolled  out  to  a white  spot  on 
the  carpet,  and  lay  there  long,  and  brown,  and — Impish.” 

I sprang  forward  and  seized  it — a half  smoked  cigar. 

I held  it  up,  and  I know  my  eyes  flamed,  for  my  heart 
.swelled  high  with  wrath. 

‘‘William  Henry!”  I cried,  “this  is  the  explanation. 
Thank  Heaven,  I have  found  it  out  1 Thank  Heaven  it 
has  made  you  sick  I I would  that  every  cigar  in  the  world 
held  the  same  nauseating  power  over  every  mouth  that 
tried  to  smoke  it  I Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy,  it  is  the  first 
downward  step.  And  your  niother  will  snatch  you  away 
from  it.” 

And  it  was  in  the  wee  small  hours  that  we  finally  retired 
to  our  beds.  William  Henry  was  treated  to  a free  lecture 
that  night 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

LILLIES  FROLIC. 

My  young  people  are  as  erratic  as  ever.  Arthur’s  time 
and  thoughts  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  another  direction. 
He  has  remained  invisible  in  the  constellation  for  the  last 
few  weeks.  I hear  a dim  rumor  that  a fair  musician  who 
is  a wonderful  performer  upon  the  piano  has  drawn  him 
her  way.  Harmony  attend  them  ! Serena  and  her  Cali- 
fornian are  certainly,  as  that  boy  informed  me  to-day,  with 
a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a knowing  wdnk  of  the  eye, 
‘‘in  clover.” 

It  is  pretty  to  watch  their  beaming  glances,  theii  happy 
smiles. 

And  Lillie  ? I don’t  know  about  Lillie.  She  is  certainly 
freer  from  care,  but  I have  not  read  very  far  in  the  Sybilline 
leaf,  and  I dare  not  predict. 

George  J.  is  hovering  around  that  fair-faced  Miss  Elise, 
a friend  whom  Agatha  brought  with  her  from  the  neighbor- 
ing town  to  a late  party.  Lo,  I might  have  saved  my 
wasted  sympathy. 

Agatha  herself  has  faced  a wee  bit  of  a trial,  I fancy,  for 
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Georare  the  second  has  been  called  away  to  a distant  part 
of  the  country. 

^ ‘‘No  loss  without  some  gain,”  I heard  William  Henry 
say  to  her,  teasingly.  “The  United  States  mail  may  count 
on  an  immense  revenue,  after  this.” 

And  sure  enough  the  letters  that  fly  to  and  fro  across 
river  and  dale,  mountain  and  prairie,  must  make  a re- 
markably generous  contribution  to  the  post-office  revenue, 
considering  the  humble  position  of  the  parties.  And  now 
when  my  young  people  gather  together,  and  chatter  merrily, 
Agatha  retires  a little  apart,  with  hands  listlessly  crossed, 
and  far  off,  dreamy  eyes,  and  has  only  now  and  then  a pen- 
sive word  to  drop  absently. 

By  the  way,  I must  not  forget  the  new  acquaintance  so 
oddly  made,  who  pleases  us  all  exceedingly,  albeit  he  only 
dawned  upon  us  three  weeks  ago. 

It  was  one  day  when  Lillie  and  I were  gathering  the 
grapes  at  the  south  piazza.  We  declared  they  had  hung 
there  long  enough  at  the  mercy  of  every  passer  who  chose 
to  fillip  out  a blue  globe,  and  leave  cluster  after  cluster  de- 
spoiled of  its  symmetry. 

William  Henry  was  away  at  his  lessons.  As  the  time 
shortens,  we  call  less  and  less  upon  him  for  our  odd 
errands.  And  Lillie  volunteered  to  take  care  of  all  the 
high  clusters,  if  I would  pluck  those  I could  reach  from 
my  steps. 
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I saw  her  making  a reconnoissance  from  the  front,  and 
then  she  darted  gayly  up  stairs,  and  the  first  I knew  her 
light  figure  came  dancing  through  the  open  window  upon 
the  piazza  roof. 

‘‘Oh,  take  care !”  I cried,  as  her  bright  face  peered  down 
at  me  from  the  framework  of  green  leaves. 

“Not  a bit  of  danger,”  laughed  she.  “Let  us  see  which 
will  show  the  first  basketful.  Oh,  how  sweet  they  are  up 
here ! You  must  save  them  for  the  most  delightful  of  your 
guests.  I wish  Will  were  down  there  below.  I would  re- 
venge that  cherry  frolic,  when  my  blue  muslin  came  off  in 
such  sanguinary  colors.  I would  pelt  him  till  he  cried  for 
quarter.  ” 

I laughed  a careless  reply.  And  then  we  fell  to  work, 
and  save  for  the  snip  of  the  pruning  knife,  and  the  mellow 
fall  of  the  clusters  into  the  baskets,  there  was  an  unwonted 
silence  for  half  an  hour  at  least. 

Then  I drew  a long  breath  as  I sat  down  with  my  heaped- 
up  basket,  and  called  out : 

“Victory!  What  are  you  doing  up  there,  Lillie?  I 
never  knew  your  tongue  so  long  idle.  Is  your  mouth  full 
of  grapes,  or  your  brain  of  visions,  that  you  are  so  pro- 
foundly silent  ?” 

“I  do  believe  my  wits  were  wool-gathering,  but  my 
basket  is  overflowing,  and  there  are  still  more,”  replied 
she. 
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‘‘What  was  the  topic,  dear?  Enlighten  me.” 

“Oh,  and  indeed,  there  were  five  hundred  at  least,  but 
the  last  was  following  out  the  lecture  the  other  night,  ‘ The 
Coming  Man,'  you  know.  Dear  me.  Aunt  Kitty,  I think 
those  grand  gentlemen,  so  noble,  and  tender,  and  heroic, 
such  as  she  pictured,  are  always  coming — they  are  never 
here.” 

I was  meditating  a very  wise  answer,  but  Lillie  never  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  it,  for,  just  at  that  moment,  I heard 
the  steps  of  a horse  on  the  gravel  below,  and  then  William 
Henry's  cheery  whistle. 

“Oh !”  shrieked  Lillie,  softly,  waking  out  of  her  medi- 
tations into  mischief,  “hide  behind  the  vines.  Aunt  Kitty. 
That  is  Will  coming,  and  I'll  have  myTrolic  after  all.  Let 
him  only  get  up  to  the  steps,  and  I am  sure  of  him.  ” 

I stepped  back,  smiling  to  myself.  Yes,  I own  to  the 
weakness.  I have  helped  on  the  frolics  of  these  wild 
young  things  many  a time,  and  I look  on  in  leniency  in- 
stead of  rebuke. 

The  thick  vines  on  the  trellis  between  the  pillars  made  a 
complete  screen  for  me,  and  I waited  quietly  for  that  boy 
to  walk  into  the  trap. 

I heard  the  horse  hitched  at  the  post,  and  the  steps  com- 
ing on.  I heard  also  the  little  suppressed  titter  from  the 
roof  above,  and  then  the  shower  descended. 
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“Friend  of  my  soul,  I welcome  thee  I 
The  tribute  take,  and  this — and  this. 

Heaps  upon  heaps  of  purple  clusters,  see  1 
None  are  too  sweet  thy  lips  to  kiss !” 

shouted  Lillie  in  a most  melodramatic  tone,  and  stringing 
off  the  absurd  rhymes  in  jerky  gasps  caused  by  the  violent 
exertion  of  hurling  down  the  bunches  of  grapes,  and 
broken  also  by  little  explosions  of  laughter. 

I heard  one  deep  guffaw  from  Will,  and  a smothered 
ejaculation  from  another  voice,  and  whirled  around  in  con- 
sternation. 

Lo ! there  before  me  stood  a strange  young  gentleman, 
his  face  and  his  immaculate  shirt-front  splashed  with  the 
purple  juice  of  those  grapes,  which  still  descended  in  spas- 
modic showers. 

Below  on  the  ground  was  William  Henry,  his  eyes 
dancing  with  delight,  his  mouth  stretched  from  ear  to  ear 
in  a smile  that  was  anything  but  ‘ ‘ child-like  and  bland.  ” 

“Lillie  cried  1. 

But  that  boy  bounded  around  the  other  way,  and  came 
behind  me  and  put  his  hand  on  my  mouth  and  held  it 
there. 

“Hush  !” 

“ Do  you  cry  hold  ! enough  !”  shouted  Lillie,  aware  that 
her  victim  had  gained  the  shelter  of  the  piazza-roof. 

‘ ' Aunt  Kitty,  Fll  be  responsible  to  the  washer^voman  if  that 
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immaculate  front  is  ruined.  Ha ! William,  no  longer  the 
conqueror,  are  we  quits  now.?  Tell  me  how  he  looks, 
Aunt  Kitty.  Is  the  beauteous  countenance  ' sicklied  o’er 
with  the  purple  cast  of  grape?’  I long  to  see  and 
admire.” 

How  she  did  run  on ! The  stranger’s  eyes  danced  as 
mischievously  now  as  William  Henry’s. 

I tried  to  wriggle  out  of  that  boy’s  grasp,  but  he  held 
me  like  a vise. 

^^Oh,  for  a single  peep  !”  screamed  Lillie.  “How  still 
you  both  are ! Aunt  Kitty,  advise  me  if  he  is  planning 
mischief.  I wish  I could  swing  myself  down — ah !”  '- 

The  gay,  sportive  tone  broke  off  suddenly  in  a little 
shriek.  We  heard  a sliding  sound  above,  a catch  at  the 
shutter,  which  slammed  back,  and  then  a wild  appeal. 

“Oh,  Will,  come  and  help  me.  I cannot  hold  on  but 
a moment  longer.  ” 

The  stranger  was  the  first  to  spring  to  her  assistance. 
The  steps  I had  been  using  were  standing  there  ; he  vault- 
ed lightly  upon  them,  caught  at  a projection  above,  and 
swung  himself  up,  out  of  sight. 

We  heard  his  respectful,  solicitous  voice  saying  : 

“Don’t  be  frightened.  Let  me  steady  you.” 

And  then  Will  and  I both  plunged  into  the  house  and 
up  stairs. 

We  were  in  time  to  see  Miss  Lillie,  with  a face  as  crim- 
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son  as  the  ribbon  knotted  in  her  cambric  dress,  helped 
gallantly  into  the  house  through  the  open  window  by  the 
gentleman  whose  face  and  dress  still  bore  purple  marks  of 
the  young  woman’s  prowess. 

^‘Well,”  broke  forth  that  boy,  “we  are  quits,  as  you 
said,  Miss  Lillie !” 

And  his  roars  of  laughter  would  have  raised  the  roof  if 
sound  had  lifting  as  well  as  explosive  quality. 

Poor  Lillie  could  not  say  a word  at  first,  but  in  a mo- 
ment more  she  laughed  with  him.  .And  then  we  all 
laughed,  the  stranger  and  all. 

And  the  longer  we  laughed  the  more  absurd  it  seemed. 

‘ ‘ Come,  ” said  I,  when  at  length  I could  find  breath  with 
which  to  speak.  “I  have  always  heard  that  the  upper 
*-a  of  atmosphere  was  intoxicating  to  the  brain.  Pray 
. us  descend  to  the  realms  of  common  sense.  ” 

And  I led  the  way  to  the  sitting-room. 

I saw  Lillie  seize  William  Henry  by  the  arm  at  the 
threshold. 

“Oh,  Will,  tell  me  I didn’t  throw  the  grapes  all  at  him,'' 
she  implored. 

“You  did!  cruel,  unfeeling  girl,  you  did.  It  is  a mercy 
he  has  not  two  black  eyes,  and  a nose  swollen  out  like  a 
turnip.  I saw  a big  bunch  strike  him  on  that  tender  ex- 
crescence not  once  but  thrice.  Poor  fellow  1 he  makes  me 
an  everlasting  debtor.  Who  knows  but  he  has  saved  my 
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life,”  ‘‘What  will  he  think  of  me  !”  moaned  Lillie,  hang- 
ing in  the  background  with  a woe-begone  face. 

In  the  meantime  I was  trying  to  make  William  Henry 
understand  that  he  had  not  introduced  the  stranger.  But 
all  I accomplished  was  to  elicit  the  blunt  declaration  : 

“Well,  I think  some  of  your  shots  took  execution  with 
motherdy,  too.  She’s  winking  and  blinking  like  a daft 
woman.  ” 

I turned  with  as  serene  a smile  as  I could  assume  to  the 
young  strangei,  who  had  drawn  out  his  handkerchief  and 
was  surreptitiously  removing  one  crushed  grape  from  the 
broad  linen  plaits,  and  endeavoring  to  dislodge  another 
from  between  his  neck  and  collar. 

“My  son  has  lost  his  wits  certainly.  I hope  he 
presently  recover  enough  comprehension  to  introduce  } .a 
to  us.” 

That  boy  went  off  into  another  paroxysm. 

“I’m  sure  Lil  executed  the  introduction  in  better  shape 
than  I could  hope  to  do.  "Friend  of  my  soul!'  Ha,  ha  1 
you  may  shoot  me,  if  I can  do  any  better  myself.  That’s 
the  most  I know.” 

I could  make  nothing  out  of  his  speech. 

The  young  gentleman  was  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  from 
which  he  drew  forth  presently  a Russia  leather  case,  which  in 
turn  yielded  up  a bit  of  pasteboard  which  he  presented  to 
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me,  executing  the  while  a bow  worthy  of  Chesterfield  him- 
self. 

“It  is  I who  ought  to  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  for  pre- 
suming to  enter  your  house  in  this  odd  fashion.  Your  son 
is  no  more  aware  of  my  name  than  I am  of  yours.  Upon 
my  word,  this  is  a deliciously  unconventional  affair 
throughout.  Half  a mile  back  my  horse  stumbled  over  a 
rolling  pebble,  and  fell  on  his  knee.  And  this  broke  the 
girth  of  my  saddle,  as  well  as  the  rein.  Your  son  was 
close  by,  and  kindly  volunteered  to  help  me  out  of  my 
predicament.  He  bade  me  come  into  the  house,  where 
he  had  a spare  girth  which  he  most  kindly  offered  to  loan 
me.  We  walked  hither  together,  leading  the  horses  and 
talking  of  various  matters.  And  you  must  be  aware  that 
has  a most  ingenuous  way  with  him — I declare  I feel  as 
If  i had  known  him  all  my  life.” 

I held  up  the  bit  of  pasteboard  and  announced,  with  a 
theatrical  flourish  of  the  hand, 

“Mr.  Edward  Abbott,  young  lady  and  young  gentle- 
man, I have  the  pleasure  of  making  known  to  you  Mr. 
Edward  Abbott.  William  Henry,  present  your  friends  to 
Mr.  Abbott.” 

Which  that  boy  did  with  the  most  burlesque  extravagance 
of  speech  and  gesture. 

And  then  we  all  had  our  laugh  again. 

Lillie  was  still  shy  and  discomposed,  but  that  boy  knew 
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how  to  rally  her  spirits.  He  managed  to  coax  her  to  the 
piano,  and  there  she  was  herself  again.  Mr.  Abbott  was  a 
singer  also,  and — to  my  dismay — he  also  was  infected  with 
Evangeline.  I stepped  out  quietly  to  the  kitchen.  It 
was  very  evident  the  broken  girth  was  the  last  thing  in  their 
thoughts  now,  arid  there  was  the  horse  still  at  the  hitching- 
post. 

When  I announced  supper  my  unexpected  guest  started 
and  colored. 

“What  have  I been  about !"  he  said  in  a voice  of  con- 
sternation. “You  will  think  me  a most  thorough  Bohe- 
mian, madam,  and  presuming  and  impertinent  enough  in 
this  intrusion.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I take  it  as  a compliment  that  you 
have  not  found  us  formal  and  uncongenial.  After  your 
rough  reception  we  must  do  our  best  to  give  you  a pleas- 
anter impression. 

“I  hardly  think  that  will  be  possible.  And  the  proof 
of  the  enchantment  is  not  wanting,  since  I have  lingered 
so  long.” 

“Come  and  break  bread  with  us  then,”  I said.  And 
at  the  supper-table  we  discovered  that  some  warm  friends 
of  ours  were  friends  of  his  also.  That  completely  re-as- 
sured my  secret  unneasiness  at  receiving  an  entire  stranger 
on  trust,  though  why  I should  have  accepted  it  as  a pledge 
of  his  good  character  I am  unable  to  say. 
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It  seems  the  young  gentleman  was  away  from  his  busi- 
ness on  a vacation,  and  was  journeying  toward  the  Lake 
House  where  he  had  secured  rooms.  The  broken  girth 
was  examined,  and  the  further  journeying  discussed,  but 
it  ended  in  Mr.  Edward  Abbott's  remaining  over  night. 

And  after  that  the  same  steed  was  frequently  cantering 
into  our  yard.  I could  not  refrain  from  a smile  at  the 
warmth  of  young  Abbott's  friendship  for  William  Henry. 
But  I did  not  give  a hint  of  my  secret  amusement  when 
finding  that  boy  the  sole  occupant  of  the  parlor.  He 
would  march  up  to  the  window  and  gaze  inquiringly  at 
Lillie's  home.  It  was  not  long  before  he  made  bold  to  go 
after  her  to  bring  her  back  to  play  for  uS.  And  last  week 
he  brought  out  his  mother  and  sister  to  be  introduced. 

Very  lady-like  and  cultivated  people  they  were,  but  I 
fancied  they  examined  us  all  with  the  sharpest  scrutiny. 
And  I am  certain  Mr.  Edward  wore  a rather  anxious  look 
when  he  presented  our  Lillie  to  his  stately  mamma. 

I suppose  we  must  have  all  passed  the  inspection  safely, 
for  they  gave  us  the  most  cordial  invitation  to  visit  them  at 
their  city  home. 

The  sister  was  extremely  amused  with  my  account  of 
Edward's  debut  here. 

Lillie  cannot  yet  talk  of  it  without  coloring  from  her 
natural  pink  to  deep  crimson. 

“I  don't  think  I have  ever  asked  you  for  a true  and 
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faithful  account  of  your  impressions  of  that  reception,”  I 
said  to  him  in  a rather  subdued  voice.  “Did  you  think 
^you  had  stumbled  upon  a den  of  heathens,  or  a lunatic 
asylum  ?” 

‘ ‘ I thought  I had  discovered — a fairy,  a*nymph,  up  there 
among  the  grape-vines,”  he  answered,  eagerly.  “I  shall 
never  forget  the  picture  I swung  myself  up  to.  Miss  Lillie 
was  half  standing,  half  crouching  on  the  roof,  her  little 
hands  clinging  to  the  fastening  of  the  blind.  Her  hair  was 
blowing  about  her  face  in  little  breezy  tendrils,  her  eyes 
were  half  alarmed,  half  full  of  frolic  still,  and  as  she  was 
framed  there  by  the  vines  I could  think  of  nothing  but  a 
fairy  creature  who  would  fly  off  at  the  first  breath.  I wish 
I could  have  the  picture.  It  would  be  the  daintiest  gem 
artist  ever  dreamed.  ” 

“So,”  said  I softly  to  myself.  “I  must  look  after 
things  a little.  He  is  further  gone  than  I supposed.  I 
wonder  how  is  the  gipsy  herself?  and  ought  I to  give  the 
hint  to  pater  familias? 
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CHAPTER  Vill. 

SOLVING  A PROBLEM. 

William  Henry  is  getting  nervous  under  his  hard  study. 
This  morning  I was  startled  by  a succession  of  heavy  thuds 
from  the  library,  which  suggested  that  a small  earthquake 
might  be  overturning  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  room. 

I rushed  thither  in  quite  a panic  of  alarm.  There  sat 
that  boy  by  his  study  table,  his  hair  standing  on  end,  the 
locks  apparently  trying  to  designate  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, since  they  radiated  in  all  directions.  And  well  indeed 
they  might,  if  his  impatient  fingers  had  been  tugging  at  his 
head  in  search  of  the  brilliant  ideas  that  refused  to  come, 
as  one  array  of  clutching  fingers  suggested.  A paper  lay 
on  his  table  shred  from  top  to  bottom,  and  while  I looked 
he  was  engaged  in  the  very  profitable  employment  of  throw- 
ing the  pile  of  heavy  books  from  the  table  to  the  floor,  in 
utter  disregard  of  leaf  or  binding. 

“William  Henry,  are  you  crazy?’" 

“No;  I haven’t  brains  enough  for  that.  It’s  a simple 
case  of  idiocy,”  returned  he,  grimly. 

And  still  the  books  came  plunging  past  me. 
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“ This  is  folly,  you  silly  boy.  Get  up,  and  come  out  in 
the  kitchen.  I am  chopping  raisins.  You  might  exercise 
your  limp  muscles  at  that,  if  they  are  suffering  for  work.  ” 

“Let  me  be,  motherdy.  When  I have  pitched  the  last 
book,  maybe  I shall  catch  the  idea.  I should  surely  eat 
more  than  I chopped  out  there  in  the  kitchen.  Either 
this  problem  in  algebra  is  ridiculous,  or  I am  stupid. 
Which  do  you  suppose  it  is  ? I appeal  to  you  as  a woman 
of  sense.  Are  you  the  mother  of  a dunce  ? If  you  accept 
the  proposition,  I must  deduce ” 

“Get  up  this  instant.  You  are  as  pale  as  a ghost.  Go 
out  and  saddle  Old  Black  and  take  a canter.  That  ought 
to  set  your  brain  straight  again.” 

He  looked  up  at  me  wistfully. 

“The  minutes  are  precious.  I shall  never  pass  that  col- 
lege examinations  if  I waste  any,  you  may  bet  your  life  on 
that.” 

“You  are  not  going  to  risk  your  health  in  doing  it,”  I 
returned,  vigorously.  “Come,  take  the  ride,  and  you 
will  gain- in  the  end.” 

He  obeyed  me  listlessly,  but  an  hour  afterward  he  came 
back  glowing  and  radiant.  Old  Black  dashed  around  the 
corner  of  the  street  as  if  she  were  leading  a charge  of 
cavalry,  and  he  came  bounding  into  the  house,  shouting, 

“Eureka !” 

“So  the  dunce  has  beat  a retreat,”  I said,  smiling  joy- 
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ously  at  the  success  of  my  proposal,  for  it  is  only  seldom 
that  I can  see  the  direct  good  resulting  from  such  a man- 
euver. Too  often  I am  between  Scylla  and  Chary bdis, 
tormented  by  the  fear  that  I am  overindulgent,  or  too 
severe,  blindly  buffeting  to  find  the  safe  midway  channel, 
and  wishing,  like  Lillie,  that  all  the  paths  of  duty  might 
be  safely  labeled. 

“Yes,  it  is  daylight  now,”  he  returned,  “and  it  was 
about  as  clear  as  mud  then.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  the 
august  faculty  would  allow  me  to  take  a gallop  between 
the  examinations.?” 

He  caught  his  breath  nervously  as  he  said  the  last 
words. 

“You  speak  as  if  they  were  a nightmare.  Will,”  I said, 
anxiously.  “You  musn’t  let  the  dread  of  those  examin- 
ations get  possession  of  you.  ” 

“I  am  afraid  that  mischief  is  done,”  he  replied  with  un- 
wonted gravity  for  him.  “They  do  haunt  me  in  an  un- 
canny fashion.  I try  to  say  it  will  be  no  very  heart-rending 
thing  if  I do  fail.  It  won’t  hang  me,  nor,  I hope,  murder 
you.  But — but — I know  it  will  half  kill  me  if  I do.” 

“Then  you  must  not  try  until  another  year,”  I said, 
promptly.  “You  will  be  young  enough  then.” 

He  shook  his  head  in  that  new,  resolute  way. 

“Don’t  I know  how  much  harder  it  will  be  for  you? 
how  much  expense  it  will  pile  up  ? If  we  had  plenty  of 
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money  I would  wait.  I know  just  what  a pull  it  is,  don't 
you  forget  it.  If  we  had  not  been  so  cruelly  wronged  by 

that  will But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  now.?  If  I 

car^  get  in  this  year  I must. " 

He  sighed  impatiently,  and  I echoed  it  wistfully. 

“Or  if  I could  find  that  lost  note.  It  is  not  yet  out- 
lawed, and  that  would  make  us  easy  for  another  year, " I 
said,  meditatively. 

“I  wouldn't  revive  that,  motherdy.  I remember  how 
we  all  hunted  for  it  when  father  first  missed  it.  I’m  sure 
we’ve  will  o’  the  wisps  enough  without  following  after 
that.  ” 

We  were  alluding  to  a valuable  note  that  I held  against 
an  estate  in  the  town,  which  was  unaccountably  lost  three 
years  ago,  and  which  claim  could  not  be  collected  unless 
the  note  was  produced. 

With  a vain  sigh  for  the  tangible  good  it  might  repre- 
sent for  us,  we  each  returned  to  our  work. 

But  at  supper  time  we  were  both  as  bright  and  cheery 
as  if  never  a care  or  worry  dared  assail  us. 

It  was  then  that  William  Henry  broached  a new  idea. 

“Mother,”  said  he,  “old  Black  nearly  threw  me  to-day. 
She  is  getting  to  stumble.  We  ought  to  be  looking  out 
for  a new  horse  to  take  her  place.  We  have  work  on  the 
farm  for  two  horses  for  a month  or  two,  and  by  that  time 
we  should  be  used  to  the  new  one’s  ways.  Did  you  see 
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the  notice  at  the  post-office  of  the  great  auction  sale  at 
Green’s  stable.?  You  can  get  any  sort  of  a horse  you 
want.  Just  read  the  bills.” 

“Your  uncle  suggested  the  other  day  that  we  neede^  a 
better  horse,”  I responded,  musingly. 

“Anybody  with  half  an  eye  can  see  that.  Just  see  what 
a choice  lot  they  are  going  to  sell.” 

And  he  pulled  out  the  lengthy  document,  and  began  to 
read  a glowing  description  of  certainly  a rather  remarkable 
lot  of  animals,  for  there  was  not  one  among  them  all  but 
must  prove  a prize  to  the  purchaser,  if  the  printed  account 
could  be  relied  upon. 

“I  don’t  think  we  will  change  color,”  I said,  medi- 
tatively. “We  are  used  to  black.  Look  over  the  black 
horses.  Will.” 

“Oh,  there’s  plenty  of  them.  Yes,  we’ll  have  a black 
horse  ; not  too  large  nor  too  small.” 

“And  stylish  in  gait,  but  safe  and  steady,  I added. 

“And  will  outtrot  anything  about  here,”  chuckled  he, 
rubbing  his  hands  gleefully.  ‘ ‘ I won’t  take  anybody’s  dust 
after  this.” 

“But  the  creature  must  stand  patiently,  and  go  as  slow 
as  I wish  besides.” 

“And  not  require  too  much  grain  in  keeping.’" 

“Nor  be  afraid  of  anything,”  I appended. 

“And  have  plenty  of  good  points.” 
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“And  above  all,”  concluded  I,  hilariously,  “that  crea- 
ture must  not  be  of  high  price.” 

“Don’t  you  think,”  suggested  Lillie,  who  had  been  sit- 
ing near  by  listening  with  profound  attention,  “that  it 
would  be  wise  in  you  to  send  on  a letter  of  inquiry  to 
‘ Brother  Murray,  ’ requesting  a few  more  more  points  to 
insure  a thorough  good  animal 

“Don’t  be  ‘ skarkastical, ’ Miss  Lil,”  retorted  William 
Henry,  “ but  come  along,  and  help  me  make  a selection. 
The  nags  are  all  to  be  trotted  out  this  afternoon.” 

They  came  back  from  the  investigation  full  of  the 
praises  of  one  particular  animal. 

“Just  what  you  asked  for,  mother — black  as  jet  and  as 
graceful  as  an  Arab-steed.  Lil  and  I are  quite  in  love.  I 
must  bid  well  to  get  him  though.” 

“That  is  just  what  you  mustn’t  do,”  I remonstrated. 
“I  can’t  pay  any  fancy  price,  child,  and  you  know  it.” 

“A  remarkably  stylish  gait.  Did  you  mind  it,  Lil, 
when  they  cantered  him  up  and  down  the  walk  ? All  I 
am  fraid  of  is  that  he  will  be  run  up  too  high.  You  must 
give  me-  the  very  highest  figures  you  will  go,  motherdy, 
and  I’ll  do  my  prettiest  to  get  him.  ” 

“It  seems  so  absurd  in  me  to  allow  you  to  buy  a horse,” 
I said,  feebly ; “it  will  be  a great  risk.” 

“But  they  are  all  warranted,”  he  urged. 
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“Sure  enough,  that  is  a good  guarantee,”  I replied,  im- 
mensely relieved  by  the  reflection. 

And  William  Henry  went  to  the  auction,  and  William 
Henry  returned,  leading  in  triumph  the  much  admired 
black,  and  he  paraded  the  new  purchase  up  and  down  the 
walk,  that  I might  see  and  admire. 

I did  the  latter,  conscientiously,  too. 

A more  graceful  creature  I never  saw. 

He  had  a magnificent  head,  and  a full,  soft  eye,  and  his 
ebon  coat  was  as  glossy  as  a raven’s  wing.  He  was  spirit- 
ed, and  yet  docile  and  obedient.  We  took  a ride  after 
him,  and  were  more  elated  than  ever. 

“Such  a bargain,  too  !”  chuckled  William  Henry;  “no 
wonder  that  auctioneer  glowered  at  me  when  he  knocked 
him  off  at  such  a price.  How  could  any  one  have  parted 
with  him .?  He  makes  poor  old  Blacky  seem  dilapidated 
and  fiTsty.  ” 

We  drove  down  to  the  station,  and  waited  there  for  the 
coming  of  the  engine.  The  new  horse  pricked  up  an  ear 
at  the  whistle  and  turned  his  head  to  look  ; but  that  was 
the  extent  of  his  notice. 

“Admirable!”  I cried;  “nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory. ” 

We  raced  with  young  Bird  and  his  bay  trotter  going 
home,  and  held  the  lead. 

“A  stunner!”  declared  William  Henry.  “By  George, 
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mother,  it  was  a streak  of  luck  our  getting  hold  of  this 
horse,  now  wasn’t  it 

I smiled  back  his  radiant  satisfaction. 

Immediately  after  his  lessons  were  recited  the  next  day, 
William  Henry  came  for  me  to  try  another  ride. 

“The  major  has  been  looking  at  the  new  horse,  and  he 
declares  there  must  be  some  fault ; that  no  one  would  ever 
have  parted  with  that  creature  for  any  such  sum  of  money 
if  he  was  all  right,”  he  said,  indignantly. 

“But  what  fault  can  there  be.?”  I questioned.  “He  is 
unmistakably  gentle ; he  is  certainly  swift  and  sure-footed  ; 
he  does  not  crib ; he  is  not  foundered.  All  that  we  have 
proved.  ” 

“The  major  insinuated  that  he  must  be  balky.  He 
found  some  scars  in  the  mouth  that  he  shook  his  head 
over.  But  he  can’t  scare  me.  We’ll  take  a real  long  drive 
to-day.  ” 

Which  we  did,  and  hugely  enjoyed  it  all.  I have  shud- 
dered since  remembering  the  rough  and  lonely  by-road  we 
turned  into. 

“We  needn’t  be  afraid  of  using  up  our  horse  now.  We 
can  keep  on  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  please,”  quoth  Wil- 
liam Henry,  glibly.  “What  a bargain  we  have  got.  Such 
a prize !” 

I think  we  rode  every  day  for  a fortnight.  Sometimes 
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we  had  Lillie,  sometimes  Serena  for  a companion ; twice, 
I think,  we  took  them  both. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  our  confidence  in  that  ani- 
mal was  unbounded.  Nothing  seemed  able  to  shake  it. 
We  christened  him  ‘ ‘ The  Prize. ''  Then  we  rode  over  to 

D to  call  upon  Agatha.  I shall  always  remember 

that  drive. 

We  had  no  premonitory  warning,  not  the  slightest  hint 
of  what  was  to  come. 

But  we  were  jogging  along  at  a comfortable  pace,  when 
suddenly  that  admirable  animal  started  into  a dead  run. 
We  had  seen  no  possible  occasion  for  fright.  Not  a boy 
was  in  sight.  No  scrap  of  paper  fluttered  in  the  road — 
nothing  about  carriage  or  harness  gave  way. 

Yet  that  insane  beast  plunged  madly  forward,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but  tearing  straight  for- 
ward. William  Henry  wound  the  reins  around  his  hands, 
and  braced  his  feet  against  the  dasher.  He  had  actually  a 
strand  of  the  long  tail  wound  in  with  the  lines,  so  closely 
did  he  hold  the  beast.  He  spoke  soothingly.  He  shouted 
commandingly.  But  it  was  all  alike.  You  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  bronze  horse  on  the  public  park. 

I did  not  say  a single  word.  Not  a scream  escaped  my 
lips.  I sat  bolt  upright,  with  my  hands  held  out  ready  to 
lend  their  feeble  assistance  when  William  Henry’s  strength 
gave  out. 
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The  road  we  were  oii  was  a cross  one  from  the  turnpike, 
and  had  no  walls  or  fences  for  a boundary,  but  ran  through 
an  unpopulated  mile  or  two  of  woods.  Just  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  road  the  trees  were  low  scrub  oaks  and  saplings, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  sturdy  young  pines. 

The  “Prize''  probably  thought  the  plain,  unobstructed 
street  rather  too  plain  sailing  for  his  purposes,  and  he  sud- 
denly veered  out,  and  took  the  side  of  the  road. 

Some  not  very  gentle  expletive  hissed  from  between 
William  Henry's  clenched  teeth,  and  he  jerked  fiercely 
upon  the  other  rein. 

He  might  as  well  have  pulled  at  Mt.  Tom.  Away  we 
spun. 

Fortunately  the  trees  were  slender  things.  They  whisked 
under  our  wheels  in  a most  astonishing  fashion.  The  car- 
riage swung  on  this  side  and  bounced  back  on  that.  Sticks 
and  stones  flew  in  all  directions.  And  so  did  we. 

It  was  astonishing  that  we  kept  right  side  up,  but  the 
carriage  was  a broad,  strong  production  of  the  times  when 
builders  looked  out  to  have  their  materials  stanch,  and 
free  from  blemish. 

Had  we  been  in  one  of  the  light  modern  affairs  we 
should  long  before  have  strewn  the  way  with  wreck  and 
ruin. 

But  as  we  came  bounding  out  again  upon  the  main  road 
we  both  saw  ahead  of  us  a veritable  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
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A light  cart,  with  a single  horse  attached  to  it,  was  jogging 
slowly  along  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  And  on  the  side 
which  the  Prize  so  pertinaciously  chose  to  adopt  for  his  ra- 
cing track,  loomed  up  before  us  the  stately  trunk  pf  a mas- 
sive pine  tree,  a lofty  veteran  which  the  road-makers  had 
spared. 

“Motherdy,”  spoke  up  William  Henry,  hoarsely,  “tear 
up  the  covering  behind  and  swing  yourself  out  and  hold  on 
as  long  as  you  can  before  you  let  go.  Face  the  way  we  are 
going!” 

“ Will  you  come  too.^”  I asked,  reaching  my  hand  out  to 
tear  open  the  canvas. 

“ If  I can.  ” 

That  was  all  he  said.  I remember  now  how  a wild 
yearning  crept  into  my  heart  to  kiss  him  once,  but  then  as 
resolute  a determination  came  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
share  whatever  the  peril  might  be. 

However  I had  no  choice.  As  if  he  meant  to  wind  up 
with  a desperate  spurt,  the  “Prize”  lurched  forward,  and 
before  I had  had  any  opportunity  for  escape,  the  catastrophe 
was  precipitated. 

Is  anybody  ever  able  to  describe  just  what  occurred,  after 
such  an  incident.? 

I only  knew  that  I found  myself  on  my  knees  with  my 
face  covered  with  dry  pine  needles  and  moss,  when  I was 
able  to  think,  and  that  a moment  before  I had  shut  my 
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eyes  to  hide  William  Henry’s  deathly  white  face  from 
view. 

He  was  over  me  in  an  instant,  crying  wildly  : 

“ Mother,  mother,  say  you  are  not  hurt 

“Not  a bit,  my  darling,’'  I replied,  bravely,  staggering 
to  my  feet  and  looking  about  me. 

There  stood  “The  Prize,”  with  hanging  head  and  panting 
sides,  evidently  as  docile  as  a lamb,  not  even  stirring  for 
the  broken  shaft  that  still  hung  dangling  to  the  harness. 
The  carriage  lay  comfortably  tucked  between  the  trunk  of 
the  pine  and  a great  rock  beyond  it.  Promiscuously  on 
the  turf  lay  whip,  and  robe,  and  shawl,  and  satchel. 

The  cart  we  had  passed  somehow  had  been  equally  mys- 
teriously turned  completely  about,  facing  the  other  way. 
The  driver  was  rubbing  his  head  and  knee,  and  came  limp- 
ing toward  us,  demanding, 

“And  what  in  the  diviPs  name  were  ye  after  trying  to 
do?” 

A moment  before  that  boy  had  clung  to  my  hand,  with 
eyes  moistened,  and  lips  quivering. 

To  my  astonishment  he  faced  about  now  with  a mellow 
laugh,  and  answered  with  almost  as  rich  a brogue  as  the 
man’s  own  : 

“ Och,  and  ye  see  I was  jest  after  settling  a bet  with  the 
old  woman  here.  She  said  I couldn’t  face  you  round  the 
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other  way.  An’  I said  as  how  I knew  it  could  be  done. 
Faith,  an’  it  was,  now  wasn’t  it?” 

“Sorra  the  luck,  yes!  and  look  at  the  likes  of  that  ax’e 
there  1”  answered  the  man,  scratching  vigorously  at  his 
head,  and  stariilg  blankly  into  that  boy’s  placid  face.  ‘ ‘ It’s 
hoping  I am  that  yer  bet  will  set  you  straight,  so  ye’ll 
make  short  work  of  my  blacksmith’s  bill.  ” 

William  Henry’s  face  lengthened  at  this,  and  he  looked 
over  to  me  ruefully. 

At  that  instant  another  carriage  approached,  and,  as 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  one  of  our  neighbors  was 
driving. 

“Hallo,  Will,  what’s  the  trouble?”  was  his  salute. 

“Pass  along  your  question  to  that  brute,  if  you  please,” 
answered  William  Henry,  “ I’m  blamed  if  I know.  I can 
tell  you  the  amount  of  damage  though.” 

“Och!”  cried  out  the  Irishman;  “and  faith!  is  that 
the  baste  there  ? I never  looked  at  him  before.  Och,  bad 
cess  to  him,  don’t  I know  the  villain  ? It’s  Mike  Murphy’s 
fitty  horse  ! And  he  was  after  bragging  about  selling  him 
to  a trader.  Faith,  an’  it’s  a bad  trade  for  you,  my  boy.  ” 

“Sure  enough,”  spoke  our  neighbor,  authoritatively, 
“the  horse  has  had  a fit.  He  ought  to  be  bled  in  the 
mouth.  Will.” 

William  Henry’s  eyes  had  been  dilating  with  the  magni- 
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tude  of  this  discovery.  His  mouth  also  was  puckered  into 
a whistle. 

“Humph  ! scars  in  the  mouth  he  muttered.  “That 
mystery  is  elucidated.  ” 

And  then  he  looked  at  me  askance. 

‘ ‘ Motherdy,  ” said  he,  ‘ ‘ we  can  both  testify  that  the  Prize 
is  a — good  fit !” 

If  I smiled,  it  was  after  a very  weak  fashion,  as  I glanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  overturned  carriage. 

“A  broken  shaft  is  the  worst  of  that,”  explained  he,  still 
with  ominous  calmness.  “You  will  go  back  with  Mr. 
Morton,  and  I’ll  stay  and  look  after  the  wreck.” 

“Yes,  dear,”  I answered,  meekly,  for  there  was  a fiery 
glint  in  his  eye  that  boded  ill  to  any  meddling. 

And  I returned  home,  and  the  first  thing  I did,  on  my 
arrival,  was  to  go  out  to  the  stable,  and  give  my  faithful  old 
servant  there  a generous  extra  feed. 

“Old  Blacky,”  said  I,  patting  the  sedate  head,  “you 
are  plenty  good  enough  for  me.  Please  forgive  me  this 

time,  and — I won’t  do  so  any  more.  ” 

That  boy  did  not  make  his  appearance  until  after  night- 
fall, and  then  he  bounced  in  like  a whirlwind,  and  flung 
into  my  hand  a roll  of  crisp,  new  bank  bills. 

“There,  motherdy,  let  your  worries  all  va'flish.” 

“What  is  this.  Will?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“ Is  it  not  a fit  exchange  for  the  perfect  fit?  Or  do  you 
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hanker  after  him  still.?”  he  asked,  roguishly.  “Mother 
dear,  I went  straight  to  that  horse-dealer,  and  I caught  him 
with  the  auctioneer,  just  starting  the  arrangements  for 
another  sale,  with  the  posters  out.  My  stock  went  right  up 
when  I saw  those  posters.  I knew  I had  them  then.  I 
marched  into  the  stable  where  they  were,  leading  that  poor 
wilted  ‘prize’  of  ours,  and  I said  cheekily: 

“ ‘ Look  here.  Eve  brought  you  back  a warranted  horse 
that  I bought  of  you.  And  Eli  take  my  money  back,  with 
the  addition  of  the  damage  done  to-day.’ 

“ ‘What’s  the  young  bantam  talking  about,’  says  the 
jockey,  trying  to  scare  me  down. 

“ ‘Em  talking  about  the  black  horse  you  sold  me,  war- 
ranting it  perfectly  sound,  safe,  and  kind.  I took  my 
mother  with  him  to-day,  and  it  was  Heaven’s  mercy  her  life 
wasn’t  lost  by  it.  Now  you  know  all  about  the  horse,  and 
his  fits.  If  you  mean  to  be  honorable,  say  so.  If  not.  I’ll 
bring  this  horse  to  your  sale  to-morrow,  and  a neighbor  or 
two  to  prove  my  story,  and  a neighbor  of  Mike  Murphy’s 
besides.  More  than  that  I will  get  my  mother’s  lawyer  to 
bring  an  action  against  you.’ 

“You  ought  to  have  seen  his  face,  motherdy,  while  I 
was  talking.  He  dropped  the  bluffing  style  pretty  quick, 
and  began  trying  to  parley  with  me.  He  offered  to  swap 
for  any  horse  he  had,  or  to  sell  the  black  the  next  day  for 
me.  But  I wouldn’t  hear  a word.  I just  kept  a stiff 
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upper  lip,  you  bet.  I said  I wasn't  going  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  selling  that  horse  to  risk  innocent  lives  and  hon- 
est property.  And  I wouldn't  hear  half  his  talk.  The 
long  and  short  is,  I got  the  money,  and  there  it  it  is. " 

“You  have  done  nobly.  Will,  and  I'm  so  relieved  and 
grateful.  You  must  be  half  starved.  Do  come  to  supper. 
I'm  sure  you've  earned  it.” 

He  bounded  out  to  the  kitchen,  and  then  he  came 
plunging  back. 

“Stop  a bit,  motherdy,  I must  run  out  to  the  sta"ble  to 
see  the  old  horse  first.  I can't  eat  till  I've  done  that.  ” * 

I laughed  at  his  contrite  face. 

‘‘Oh,  well.  Will,  I've  been  beforehand  for  you.  I've 
apologized  handsomely,  and  Old  Blacky  took  it  in  good 
part.  ” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TELLING  A FAIRY  TALE. 

Edward  Abbott  has  been  back  to  his  city  work  for  two 
months  now,  but  we  still  receive  his  frequent  visits.  The 
young  man  is  a fine,  manly  fellow,  and  deserves  to  win  Lil- 
lie. I know  very  well  how  tenderly  he  will  cherish  her  ; 
what  higher  walks  he  will  lead  her  to.  But  I believe  I am 
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more  selfish  than  her  own  mother.  Though  we  have  none 
of  us  dared  speak  aloud  the  thoughts  that  lie  waiting  for 
possibilities  to  become  realities,  yet  I am  sure  we  are  all 
prepared  for  what  is  coming.  And  I shrink  from  it.  I am 
a good-for-nothing,  selfish  creature,  and  I am  ashamed  of 
myself. 

When  I know  how  greatly  her  happiness  and  her  worldly 
prospects  will  be  enhanced,  how  mean  of  me  to  be  think- 
ing of  the  dreariness  of  my  house,  when  it  shall  miss  her 
bright 'flittings  to  and  fro. 

I think  it  was  because  of  the  inward  compunction  that  I 
threw  myself  with  keener  alacrity  into  furthering  his 
schemes,  when  at  last  young  Abbott  came  to  confide  in 
me,  as  somehow  or  other  all  the  young  people  do  come, 
Heaven  bless  them !” 

He  rode  out,  one  day,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and 
instead  of  rushing  to  the  library  for  William  Henry,  or 
slipping  over  to  Lillie’s,  he  came  and  sat  down  by  the 
window  where  I was  at  work,  and  began  pulling  out  the 
worsteds  from  my  basket,  and  twisted  and  untwisted  them 
until,  with  playful  peremptoriness,  I took  them  from  out 
his  hands,  and  gave  him  instead  a tangled  skein  of  silk  to 
unravel. 

“There,  won’t  that  do  as  well.?  It  will  occupy  your 
eyes  and  hands,  but  not  your— tongue.  So  you  can  tell 
me  just  the  same  what  is  perplexing  you.” 
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He  shot  me  a quick  glance,  half*  grateful,  half  depre- 
cating. 

“Thank  you.  You  always  have  such  quick  sympathies 
with  other  people  that  you  must  expect  to  be  everlastingly 
bothered.’’ 

“I  don’t  think  I call  it  a bother,”  I replied,  serenely. 

He  tugged  away  valiantly  at  a refractory  loop  of  the  silk, 
and  bent  his  head  down  to  it,  while  he  said  : 

“But  it  maybe  this  will  be.  I declare  I am  almost 
afraid  to  venture,  only  you  are  always  so  kind.  ” 

“What  an  adroit  flatterer.  But  I don’t  like  my  pills 
sugared.  Don’t  you  know  that  ? If  there  is  a bitter  pel- 
let let  me  have  it  to  swallow  promptly.” 

“I  am  a miserable  coward,”  he  stammered.  “I  verily 
am  afraid  to  commence.  ” 

‘ ‘ I never  thought  you  deficient  in  bravery,  nor  should  I 
have  accused  you  of  irresolution.  I remember  how 
boldly  and  quickly  you  sprang  to  Lillie’s  rescue  on  your 
very  first  appearance,”  I said,  slyly,  meaning  to  help  him 
out  a little  with  the  mention  of  her  name. 

“Ah,  that  was  very  different.  Of  course  I did.  I — 
-^ish — I might  have  an  opportunity  to  save  her  from  every 
other  danger  that  may  threaten  her.  ” 

Here  he  waited  for  another  helping  word,  but  I was  ob- 
stinately silent  this  time. 

I knew  so  well  what  was  coming,  and  I — was  so  ashamed 
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of  my  reluctance  to  yield  my  bright  cheery  visitor  up  to 
him. 

He  was  winding  with  tragic  fierceness  on  the  silk. 

“It  is  very  rough — to began  he  again. 

‘ ‘ The  silk answered  I,  demurely.  ‘ ‘ Oh,  well,  it  is  a 
skein  that  has  tossed  about  a long  while  in  my  basket. 

“I  meant — oh,  yes,  the  silk — a complete  snarl,  but  I'll 
manage  I guess." 

Ah,  me  ! yes,  I expected  he  would. 

‘ ‘ There  is  so  much  at  stake  I don’t  dare  be  too  abrupt. 
I tremble,  you  see,  lest  I shall  lose  a single  chance  I may 
hold." 

“It  is  not  valuable  silk,"  I answered,  pettishly,  “break 
it  as  often  as  you  please. " 

He  threw  it  down  with  a scornful  laugh. 

“Now,  you  are  hypocritical,  Aunt  Kitty.  You  know 
very  well  what  I mean — what  I want.  You  cannot  cheat 
me.  You  understand  eveiy  thought  in  my  mind  this 
minute." 

I groaned  in  spirit,  but  I only  answered,  dryly  ; 

‘ ‘ I was  never  initiated  into  mesmerism,  if  you  please.  ” 

‘ ‘ But  you  know  that  I am  going  to  ask  for  your  help, 
and — you  are  reluctant  to  give  it.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
I can't  blame  you. " 

He  looked  into  ray  face  with  such  a frank,  yet  troubled 
smile,  that  my  weak  antagonism  was  disarmed. 
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“I  am  a selfish  old  thing,  Ned.  I may  as  well  own  it 
at  the  commencement,”  I said,  brokenly. 

He  looked  at  me  witii  misty  eyes. 

“I  feel  like  a criminal.  Aunt  Kitty;  I swear  to  you  I 
do,  in  asking  you  all  to  give  her  up,  that  I may  have  the 
treasure  for  my  own.  That  is  the  worst  of  it.  But,  oh  1 
I w'ill  cherish  the  jewel  with  fondest  care.  I will  do  all 
that  man  may  do  to  make  up  for  the  cherishing  love  she 
gives  up  at  home  and  here,  if — if — she  will  take  me.  ” 
“Have  you  very  serious  doubts  of  that.?”  I asked,  smil- 
ing through  the  foolish  tears  that  filled  my  eyes  under  his 
earnest  appeal. 

“Indeed  I have,”  he  answered,  with  a vehemence  that 
startled  me.  “By  heavens,  you  don’t  think  I would  be 
sitting  here  talking  with  even  you,  kind  and  sympathizing 
as  you  are,  if  I knew  that  Lillie  returned  my  love.  Not  I, 
indeed.  I should  have  had  her  promise  from  her  own 
sweet  lips  by  this  time,  only — I am  so  afraid  to  startle  aw'ay 
any  hope  I may  have.  And  I know  it  is  all  sudden,  ab- 
rupt— my  mother  thinks  I am  insane,  but  I can  never  go 
away  for  a two  years’  exile  without  her.  ” 

“What !”  stammered  I ; “you  are  going  away ?” 

“ Have  I not  told  you?  Our  firm  have  taken  me  into 
the  junior  partnership,  and  I am  to  proceed  to  Germany  to 
remain  there  for  two  years.  The  prospect  would  be  en- 
chanting if  I were  sure  of  Lillie’s  company.  Oh,  Aunt 
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Kitty,  don’t  you  see  how  she  herself  might  enjoy  it?  She 
is  so  fond  of  travel,  and  gay  doings,  and  lovely  sights. 
But  you  see  now  the  tremendous  thing  I ask  ? — for  her 
love  and  her  marriage  vows  both  in  one  breath  ! Oh,  tell 
me  just  how  to  ask  her  ! Show  how  not  to  hurt  my  own 
cause  !” 

His  voice  trembled,  his  hand  shook — he  was  stirred  to 
the  very  depths  of  his  nature. 

I was  quivering  myself  with  nervous  excitement,  but  I 
tried  to  laugh  reassuringly. 

‘‘Well,  to  be  sure,  you  have  worked  yourself  into  a 
panic.  ” 

“But  do  you  think  it  is  without  cause?”  he  persisted. 
“Oh,  Aunt  Kitty,  tell  me  if  you  think  I have  hope.  I 
think  she  must  know  how  my  heart  yearns  to  her,  though 
I have  never  dared  hint  a word.” 

I was  looking  down,  puzzling  over  what  my  answer  ought 
to  be.  I had  no  doubt,  though  I had  never  asked  Lillie  a 
single  question,  and  when  I came  to  look  at  the  subject  I 
perceived  that  I had  really  no  tangible  ground  to  build 
upon.  It  was  really  his  growing  attachment  I had  noted. 
But  I knew  as  well  her  frank  delight  in  his  visits,  her, 
borough  appreciation  of  his  manly  character. 

And  did  I not  see  what  a dazzling  prospect  this  two 
years  of  German  home  and  Italian  travel  opened  to  the 
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pleasure-loving  maiden  who  had  wandered  so  very  little 
W'ays  from  home? 

“Well/'  he  said,  impatiently,  “how  long  you  are  think- 
ing. ‘ ‘ What  do  you  say.  Aunt  Kitty  ?" 

“I  say  that  you  must  go  and  tell  Lillie  all  this  you  have 
said  to  me.” 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course.  But  her  answer — oh.  Aunt  Kitty, 
what  do  you  think  will  come  of  it?” 

“I  think  you  will  bring  her  to  me  for  congratulations.” 

He  caught  my  hand,  and  wrung  it  in  such  a feiwor  of 
grateful  delight  that  I was  fain  to  release  it  tD  save  the 
crushed  fingers. 

Then  he  suddenly  bent  down  and  kissed  me  plump  on 
the  lips,  and  the  next  instant  was  off  like  a whirlwind. 

I walked  into  the  library  where  that  boy  sat  hard  at 
work,  and  paused  a moment  to  mark  wistfully  how  fast  the 
lines  of  manliness  were  coming  into  the  boyish  face. 

‘ ‘ Put  away  your  books  for  a minute,  William  Henry.  I 
have  a fairy  tale  to  tell  you.” 

And  I gave  him  as  brief  a synopsis  of  the  affair  as  might 
be. 

He  heard  me  all  through  without  a single  comment, 
then  took  up  his  Greek  grammar  again  to  resume  work, 
and  simply  said  : 

“It  is  a splendid  prospect  for  Lillie,  but — sha^n’t  we  miss 
her,  mother?” 
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“Of  course  we  shall  Is  there  anything  in  this  world 
that  hasn’t  its  bitter.?  But  I hope  I can  be  heroic  enough 
to  hide  my  own  selfish  pangs.” 

He  turned  and  looked  out  of  the  window  wistfully,  then 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  came  and  kissed  me. 

‘ ‘ Little  motherdy,  your  birds  fly  away  from  the  nest.  It 
was  pleasant  for  me  to  think  if  I went  to  college  you  would 
have  Lillie  to  keep  you  bright  and  contented.  But  as  you 
say,  we  must  be  unselfish,  and  wish  only  her  best  joy.” 

“I  shall  be  impatient  for  his  return,”  I said.  “ I know 
what  I shall  say  to  Lillie,  if  she  can  stop  out  of  her  happiness 
to  listen  to  me.  Dear  girl ! if  I did  not  know  he  was 
worthy  of  her,  I might  find  it  harder  still  to  part  with  her.” 

“I — I think  I will  take  a canter  with  Old  Blacky,”  said 
William  Henry,  abruptly.  “I — don’t  fancy — spoons,  you 
know,”  he  added,  with  an  odd  laugh,  “and  they  will  be 
back  here  for  your  congratulations.  ” 

And  away  he  flew  to  the  stable,  and  in  a few  moments  I 
heard  him  galloping  out  of  the  yard. 

I sat  by  the  window,  quite  unable  to  go  on  with  my 
work.  Over  and  over  I pictured  how  they  would  look 
when  they  came  back  to  me.  Lillie  with  her  rose-leaf  face 
dyed  to  the  damask  rose’s  tint,  and  Edward  Abbott  with 
his  eyes  ashine;  and  both  young  souls  tremulous  with  the 
bliss  that  had  come  to  them. 

Even  while  I blessed  them,  the  pang  struck  home  more 
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deeply.  How  keen  my  loss  must  be.  I seemed  to  see 
and  feel  with  ever  increasing  vividness. 

But  when  he  came,  Edward  was  alone. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Kitty,  she  has  gone  away.  She  has  gone 
with  Rosetta  to  the  beach,  and  will  not  be  home  until  to- 
morrow. ” 

“Well,  to-morrow  will  come.  You  can  afford  to  wait 
that  long,  you  foolish  lad.” 

“Ah,  but  I must  go  away 'to-morrow  to  be  away  until 
the  first  of  next  week,  possibly  until  the  last.  And  that 
length  of  suspense  is  frightful.” 

“The  post  carries  letters.” 

“But  not  such  a letter  as  that  from  me.  No,  I will 
never  trust  my  precious  secret  to  a letter.  I must  see,  and 
watch,  and  be  there  to  plead  my  cause,  if  there  should  be 
the  shock  of  a sudden  surprise.  No,  I shall  come  back  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  I shall  hear  my  fate  from  her  own 
lips,  not  from  a cold  letter.  I will  take  the  boat  train  to- 
night instead  of  to-morrow.  That  will  make  a day’s  dif- 
ference. Good-by.  ” 

“Well,  to  be  sure,  this  is  huriydng  ! Won’t  you  stay  to 
tea  r 

' ‘ I shall  have  only  time  to  pack  a portmanteau  and  catch 
the  train.  Next  week  I shall  be  here  again.  Oh,  what  a 
trial  it  will  be.” 

“It  is  William  Henry’s  trial  week  also,”  I said  thought- 
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fully.  “He  goes  then  for  his  three  days’  examinations. 
So  I shall  have  two  interests  to  watch  and  pray  for.  ” 

“Success  to  him!  the  dear  fellow  I It  was  he  who 
brought  me  to  find  Lillie.  ” 

When  that  boy  returned  he  glanced  around  the  rooms, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  comically. 

“Well,  motherday,  where  are — the  spoons  ?” 

“In  the  holder,  of  course.  But  you  have  taken  cold. 
Your  voice  is  husky.  You  need  to  spoon  yourself — so 
take  the  cordial  bottle  out.  ” 

“Has  Ned  gone  home?”  he  asked  again,  after  a grim- 
ace announced  the  acceptance  of  the  cordial. 

“Yes,  poor  fellow,  and  without  knowing  his  fate.  Lillie 
is  away,  and  he  can’t  come  again  till  next  week. 

‘ ‘ My  week  1 Well,  I’m  half  glad  it  won’t  be  decided 
‘until  after  that.  Come  now,  ask  all  the  questions  about 
all  the  divisions  of  the  whole  earth.  Geography  is  one 
paper,  you  know,  and  I might  be  better  posted,  I presume. 
Fish  out  all  the  little  capes  and  obscure  rivers  you  can, 
and  wind  up  grandly  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of — 
everywhere.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

“a  big  job  safely  over.” 

Lillie  made  her  appearance  at  our  house  immediately 
after  her  arrival  home. 

“Oh,  Lillie,”  I said,  immediately,  “you  have  missed 
Ned  Abbott's  visit.  He  came  out  yesterday,  and  was  dis- 
appointed enough  not  to  find  you  at  home.” 

“What  a shame,”  replied  she,  frankly.  “There’s  al- 
ways something  nice  lost  when  I go  to  the  beach.  I 
wish ” 

And  then  meeting  my  eyes,  and  that  boy’s  also,  fixed 
upon  her  in  unconscious  significance,  she  stopped  abruptly, 
and  colored  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair. 

That  blush  settled  any  lingering  doubts,  if  there  were 
any  in  my  mind,  which  I rather  question. 

Foolish  Ned  to  be  tormenting  himself  with  needless 
fears. 

“He  will  come  back  next  week,  Lil,”  said  William 
Henry,  quietly. 

“Oh,  yes.  And  next  week  is  the  great  week.  Oh, 
Will,  sha’n’t  we  be  fond  of  you !” 
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Maybe  not,  my  dear.  There  are  nine  chances  out  of 
ten  that  I shall  fail.  And  then  how  mortified  and  ashamed 
you  will  all  be ! Don’t  you  forget  it !” 

“No,  we  sha’n’t.  It  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  if 
one  year’s  work  does  not  accomplish  for  you  what  three 
years  must  for  the  successful  competitors,”  she  answered 
warmly. 

William  Henry  was  not  as  brisk  and  jolly  as  usual. 
His  hard  work  was  wearing  upon  him  fearfully.  And  now 
the  excitement  had  taken  away  his  appetite,  the  main  de- 
pendence for  keeping  up  his  strength.  I perceived  it 
when  he  failed  to  return  a merry  repartee  to  Lillie’s  non- 
sense. 

He  sat  still  and  subdued,  even  after  she  rattled  away 
upon  the  Evangeline  music  from  the  piano. 

“Dear  me.  Aunt  Kitty,  I’m  afraid  these  examinations 
will  kill  us  all,”  she  said,  pettishly.  “ I can’t  get  a smile 
from  Will.  I don’t  believe  he  is  even  equal  to  Sammy 
Smugg.” 

“I  do  feel  a little  limp,  Lil.  But  never  mind,  play 
away,  I enjoy  it  just  the  same.  I shall  miss  your  playing, 
Lillie.” 

“Pooh  ! you’ll  be  home  every  week,  and  then  I’ll  play 
enough  to  make  it  up.” 

He  and  I exchanged  significant  glances. 
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Yes,  we  should  both  miss  that  light  hand  on  the  keys. 
And  how  soon  it  might  come. 

Suddenly  Will  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“I  can  try  the  dance  once  more  if  you  play,  Lillie. 
Em  up  to  that.  Look  sharp,  motherdy,  or  the  minister 
will  be  in.” 

And  he  went  oif  into  the  most  extravagant  and  grotesque 
dance  that  I have  ever  yet  seen  him  tiy,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

Lillie  played  till  her  laughter  stopped  even  the  muscles 
of  her  nimble  fingers. 

Then  when  all  was  calm  again,  she  stole  up  to  him  and 
whispered  something  which  brightened  him  up  wonder- 
fully. 

“What  did  Lillie  say  to  you.?”  I asked,  as  we  each  took 
our  lamp  to  retire. 

“She  said  I musn’t  worry  so  over  the  examinations; 
that  there  would  be  two  loving  hearts  to  pray  for  me  if  I 
succeeded,  and  if  I failed,  in  one  case  as  much  as  in  the 
other.  ” 

“That  was  very  sweet  in  Lillie,”  I said.  “lam  glad  it 
comforted  you.” 

He  has  a curious  way  of  coming  right  out  of  the  most 
boyish  extravagance  into  a staid  manliness  that  in  a mea> 
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He  bent  over  me  now  for  his  good-night  kiss,  and  said 
something  which  brought  a tender  dew  to  my  eyes. 

It  was  only  this  : 

“ Heaven  reward  my  mother’s  prayers  sooner  than  my 
deserts.  ” 

Lillie  flitted  in  and  out  the  house  the  ?emaining  days  o^ 
preparation,  and  was  there  to  fling  an  old  slipper  after  him 
when  he  took  his  departure. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  try  to  tell  how  anxiously  I followed 
him  with  my  tender,  yearning  thoughts. 

It  was  a very  severe  ordeal,  and  his  ceaseless  days  of 
work  unfitted  him  physically  to  bear  it.  I was  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  his  exhaustion  and  pallor  when  I had  him  back 
again.  And  I would  not  ask  a single  word  about  it  until 
I had  coaxed  him  to  take  a cup  of  tea  and  the  bit  of  toast, 
which  was  all  he  would  accept. 

The  papers  were  to  be  sent  in  two  days.  He  was  very 
still  and  quiet.  I could  see  that  he  watched  my  face  wist- 
fully, and  I made  myself  seem  very  cheerful,  even  indiffer- 
ent, because  I knew  he  was  hoping  and  fearing  as  much 
for  me  as  for  himself 

How  nervous  we  grew  as  the  eventful  hour  arrived,  and 
we  saw  the  postman  cariying  his  bag  into  the  office  ! I 
tried  to  be  gay  and  to  chat  on  unconsciously,  but  I knew 
very  well  how  rapid  and  senseless  my  talk  all  sounded. 

Lillie’s  merry  tongue  for  once  was  dumb.  She  usually 
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goes  over  with  that  boy  at  the  mail  hour,  but  this  afternoon 
she  sat  still  beside  me,  and  nestled  her  hand  into  mine, 
when  he  took  up  his  hat,  with  as  desperate  a look,  I dare 
say,  as  Leander  wore  when  he  plunged  into  the  Helles- 
pont. 

She  watched  him  out  across  the  street,  still  clutching  fast 
to  my  fingers. 

“Poor  Will ! what  will  he  do  if  he  has  failed  ?”  she  mut- 
tered, more  to  herself  than  to  me. 

“We  must  help  him  to  bear  it  bravely.  It  is  really  ab- 
surd in  us  to  make  such  a desperate  case  of  it,”  I replied, 
trying  my  best  to  smile  carelessly. 

“We  shall  know  by  the  way  he  comes,”  she  said  again. 
“Oh,  I dread  to  look.” 

The  next  moment  I saw  her  give  a little  start. 

Some  one  had  entered  the  walk ; was  coming  up  the 
steps. 

Another  moment  and  Ned  Abbott  came  quietly  through 
the  opened  door. 

His  face  lighted  up  brightly  at  sight  of  her. 

“Oh,  Lillie,  I am  thankful  to  find  you  here.  I ” 

She  lifted  an  imperative  hand. 

“Hush  1 Will  has  gone  for  his  papers.  He  is  coming. 
Oh,  Aunt  Kitty,  he  is  waving  them  over  his  head  1 Thank 
Heaven  I thank  Heaven  1” 

Ned  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm. 
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The  next  instant  that  boy  came  tearing  into  the  room. 

“Hurrah  I laugh  1 shout! ! sing  ! ! \”  he  cried,  trying  to 
hide  his  emotion  in  bravado;  “the  die  is  cast — the  race  is 
won  ! Motherdy,  your  boy  has  done  it !” 

I could  not  help  those  tears  that  poured  over  my  face. 
They  had  each  a hand  of  mine,  laughing  and  crying  too,  I 
do  believe. 

But,  ah  ! how  little  they  knew  all  that  “was  in  my  heart, 
or  guessed  how  far  my  thoughts  had  traveled. 

Edward  Abbott  looked  on  in  friendly  sympathy,  even 
though  it  was  evident  his  own  affair  was  pressing  impa- 
tiently. 

“Well  done.  Will,”  he  said;  “I  congratulate  you  from 
my  heart.” 

“It’s  a big  job  safely  over,”  quoth  Will,  looking  at  him 
for  the  first  time.  “Why,  how  did  you  come,  and  when? 
I didn’t  know  you  were  here,  Ned.  ” 

“I  came  in  the  train,  and  I must  go  back  in  the  next. 
Miss  Lillie,  may  I speak  with  you  a moment  in  the 
parlor?” 

Lillie,  all  smiles  and  sparkling  joy,  went  with  him 
promptly. 

“Well,”  said  I,  as  the  door  closed  behind  them,  “it  is 
pretty  to  have  her  joy  come  to  fruition  with  ours,  is  it  not. 
Will?  How  she  will  enjoy  that  European  trip,  and  the 
fine  life  he  will  be  able  to  introduce  her  to.  I know  just 
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how  she  will  look  when  she  comes  back.  What  a lovely 
pink  will  glow  on  her  cheeks ; how  her  eyes  will  shine. 
Dear,  dear,  if  she  could  only  have  it  all,  and  we  keep  her, 
too.” 

‘ ‘ Eve  heard  you  say  a good  many  times  the  thorn  was 
always  somewhere  about  the  rose,  and  the  bitter  with  the 
sweetest  sweet,  motherdy.  You’d  best  be  preaching  that  to 
yourself  now.  ” 

“Yes,  I know  it.  How  much  easier  it  is  to  preach  than 
to  practice.  I ought  to  be  picturing  the  lovely  times  Lillie 
will  have.  Just  think  of  Ned  and  Lillie  sailing  down  the 
Rhine  on  their  wedding  tour.  Ah,  and  what  a lovely  bride 
she  will  make  I The  fairy  will  seem  like  an  Alpine  nymph 
then,  I take  it.  . Ned  will  be  thinking  up  something  poetic, 
I am  sure,  about  taking  her  out  of  the  grape-vines  to  the 
land  of  the  vine.  ” 

^ ‘ I wonder  you  don’t  fall  to  planning  how  many  flowers 
there  will  be  on  that  wedding  dress  1”  said  that 'boy,  testily. 
“I  hate  weddings !” 

“Ah,  but  you  will  be  one  of  the  best  men.  Lil  will 
want  that,  I know.” 

“I  sha’n’t  do  any  such  thing.  You  know  how  I detest 
dress  parties  of  all  sorts,  and  these  grand  people  would 
want  a stunning  affair,  of  course.  It’s  ridiculous  I Lil’s 
nothing  but  a little  girl.  I don’t  like  such  hurried  doings, 
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either.  If  I were  her  father  I wouldn’t  hear  to  any  mar- 
riage for  three  years  yet.  ” 

He  stood  at  the  window  looking  out,  and  as  his  back 
was  toward  me  of  course  I could  not  read  his  face.  But 
his  tone  betrayed  unusual  irritation,  which  rather  surprised 
me. 

‘ ‘ She  is  young,  but  I was  married  at  her  age.  And 
what  is  only  boyhood  in  you,  with  a girl  may  be  quite  de- 
cided womanhood,”  I answered,  meditatively. 

Meanwhile  we  could  hear  a low  murmur  of  earnest 
voices  from  the  other  room. 

I smiled  again,  thinking  of  the  pretty  picture  I should 
see  if  I looked  in ; which  I had  no  intention  of  doing. 
But  I began  to  wish  they  would  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
relieve  my  suspense. 

Presently  the  door  in  the  hall  opened,  and  I heard  Ned’s 
step.  Quick  and  eager,  of  course  I Now  I must  be  pre- 
pared for  all  the  extravagance  of  a lover’s  raptures. 

I looked  up  to  see  the  glowing  face,  the  happy  eyes  I ex- 
pected, while  I said,  smilingly  : 

‘‘Well,  Ned,  my  dear.” 

But  lo,  instead,  was  a pale,  agitated  countenance  con- 
fronting me. 

He  seized  my  hand,  and  wrung  it  so  fiercely  that  I winced 
with  pain. 

“Dear  Aunt  Kitty,  good-by  1” 
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^‘Good-by?  Why,  Ned  !”  stammered  I,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment 

“Yes,  good-by  ! I'm  off  for  good,  I fancy,  in  the  next 
steamer. 

Stupid  creature  that  I was,  what  should  I do  but  blun- 
der on : 

“Off — without  Lillie?  Why,  that’s  a change  of  pro- 
gramme, Ned.” 

“Yes,  a very  sorry  one  for  me.  But  it  can’t  be  helped. 
There  is  no  such  blessing  in  store  for  me.  I’ve  been  a fool 
to  be  so  confident !”  he  returned,  wincing  as  if  I had  struck 
him  a blow.  “I  musn’t  stop  a moment,  or  I shall  lose 
the  other  train.  Good-by,  Will.  ” 

“Good-by,  Ned.  Good  luck  go  with  you,”  faltered 
William  Henry,  who  had  been  standing  in  front  of  us  like 
a statue. 

“Understand,”  he  paused  on  the  threshold  to  say, 
“there’s  no  blame  for  anybody.  None  at  all.  It  is  only 
that  I do  not  deserve  such  a treasure.  ” 

And  then  he  was  gone. 

I waited  to  hear  his  echoing  steps  die  away  on  the  paved 
walk,  and  the  outer  gate  clang  behind  him. 

Then,  like  one  half  in  a dream,  I rose  up,  and  crept 
softly  to  the  parlor. 

Lillie  was  there,  flung  face  downward  among  the  sofa 
pillows. 
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^‘Lillie,  my  dear  child/’  spoke  I,  gravely. 

She  sprang  up,  and  looked  at  me  tragically. 

“Aunt  Kitty,  I never  meant  any  harm.  Don’t  blame 
me,  or  I shall  die.  I liked  him  ever  so  much.  How 
could  I help  it  ? he  was  so  pleasant  and  agreeable ; and  we 
had  such  nice  times  here,  but — to  marry  him,  to  go  away 
from  you  all  with  him  alone ! Why,  the  very  idea  makes 
me  shiver  and  tremble  !” 

I stood  in  silence.  We  are  such  queer  creatures  all  of 
us.  Now,  all  I could  think  of  was  poor  Ned,  and  his 
wounded  heart. 

“Poor  Ned !”  I murmured. 

“Oh!”  wailed  Lillie,  “what  shall  I do.?  You  are 
blaming  me,  and  I never  dreamed  of  any  harm.  Can’t  I 
be  pleasant  and  smiling,  and  enjoy  a few  hours’  company 
cf  a gentleman  but  it  must  mean  that  I am  willing — oh, 
horrors  I — to  mariy^  him .?” 

I could  not  help  smiling  at  the  perplexed,  horrified, 
tearful  face,  and  I took  in  mine  the  piteously  clasping 
hands. 

“Dear  child,  I don’t  blame  you,  only  I am  sorry  for 
poor  Ned.  ” 

“So  am  I — horribly  sorry — but  I can’t  do  that  which 
will  make  me  still  more  sorry  for  myself  to  comfort  himi 
can  1 ?” 

‘ ‘ Oh,  Lillie,  did  you  think  of  all  he  offered  you .?  That 
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lovely  two  years  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  generous  for- 
tune which  we  all  know  will  roll  away  so  many  stumbling 
blocks  from  his  path  in  life.  ” 

‘‘No,  I only  thought  that  I must  give  up  everything  here 
for  him.  And  I couldn’t  do  it.  Why,  Aunt  Kitty,  what 
did  you  show  me  yourself?  ‘It  does  not  come,  ’tis 
sent.’” 

“And  this  isn’t  sent?” 

“Nor  has  it  come  either,”  she  returned,  with  a little 
laugh.  “Oh,  dear.  Will  is  coming  in!  How  he  will 
torment  me.” 

William  Henry  walked  in  upon  us  deliberately.  There 
was  a roguish  gleam  in  his  eye  as  it  turned  upon  Lillie’s 
agitated  face,  but  his  cheeks  held  a feverish  flush. 

“Well,  motherdy,”  he  said,  “your  pangs  are  appeased. 
Lillie,  she  didn’t  know  "whether  to  weep  at  the  thought  of 
losing  you,  or  to  rejoice  in  planning  the  flounces  and 
flummery  of  a wedding  dress.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  had  any  difficulty  in  deciding 
2iXiOvX  your  joy  or  sorrow,  ” said  Lillie,  hanging  her  head, 
and  giving  him  one  swift  little  reproachful  glance.  ^^You 
were  ready  enough  to  pack  me  off  to  Germany,  or  Nova 
Zembla,  or  anywhere  else.  ” 

The  flush  on  his  cheeks  deepened  and  mounted  even  to 
his  forehead. 

He  took  a step  forward,  and,  in  his  old  bear  fashion, 
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caught  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her,  laughing  and 
shrieking,  out  of  the  room,  through  the  hall  and  sitting- 
room  into  the  libraiy,  and  there  he  shut  the  door. 

What  was  said  and  done  I cannot  tell. 

I sat  down  again  to  my  sewing,  and  could  hear  a second 
low  broken  murmur  of  voices,  now  rising  in  ejaculations, 
now  breaking  out  into  a ripple  of  laughter. 

Sometimes  there  were  intervals  of  silence.  It  was  a 
veiy  queer  proceeding,  but  I resolved  not  to  interfere,  but 
to  let  them  have  their  quarrel  out,  if  quarrel  it  was.  They 
never  staid  long  in  a pet,  either  of  them,  which  was  a 
comfort  to  me,  naturally  enough. 

By  and  by  there  was  a stir  within — the  sound  of  chairs 
pushed  back — and  then  a hand  laid  upon  the  door-knob, 
turning  it. 

So  they  were  coming  out  at  last. 

I lifted  my  eyes  and  fixed  them  steadily  upon  the  door, 
that  I might  know  by  the  expression  of  their  faces  what 
tactics  to  pursue,  in  chiding  or  coaxing  their  waywardness. 

William  Henry  led  the  way.  But  the  sphinx  was  as 
easily  read  as  his  countenance ; for  the  eyes  bore  a proud, 
glad,  triumphant  look,  and  the  mouth  was  curved  in  the 
most  quizzical  smile,  withal  his  head  was  bent  in  what  I 
call  a sheepish  fashion. 

And  Lillie,  following  behind  him,  was  such  a blending 
of  smiles  and  tears,  blushes  and  deprecating  glances,  that 
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you  would  have  made  sure  that  they  had  been  caught  in 
some  childish  misdemeanor. 

I stared  at  them  in  silence,  determined  not  to  commit 
myself  by  any  rash  remark  while  so  thoroughlyjn  the  dark 
concerning  whatever  denouement  was  coming. 

“Motherdy,”  began  William  Henry,  and  the  sheep- 
ishness certainly  predominated  now. 

^‘WelV’  said  I,  diyly. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  Lillie. 

Lillie  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

And  then  they  both  burst  into  a peal  of  laughter. 

You  are  two  absurd  creatures,”  I declared,  indignantly. 

‘H  haven't  any  doubt  of  it,”  he  replied,  promptly; 
**  only  it  is  sometimes  rather  awkward  explaining  it  to 
other  people.  Sit  still  my  heart  1 sit  still  1” 

^Ht  is  a self-evident  fact  generally,  and  does  not  need  an 
explanation,”  I went  on  in  my  severest  tone. 

“I  wish  something  else  didn't,”  quoth  he,  making  a 
wry  face  that  set  Lillie  off  into  another  paroxysm  of  hys- 
terical laughter.  ‘‘Oh,  Lillie,  do  say  something  to  break 
the  ice.” 

“1  am  dumb,”  returned  she.  ‘‘Besides  you  are  the 
natural  orator,  and  you  must  practice  now  for  Harvard.” 

“Mater  beloved,  know  ye  then,”  vociferated  William 
Henry. 

‘ ‘ I know  a pair  of  simpletons. 
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“A  pair^  admirable!  that  is  all  I want.  Now  I am 
launched.  Motherdy,  that  is  just  it — it’s  very  absurd — 
and  we  are  only  a boy  and  a girl.  We  acknowledge  that  in 
the  premises.  So  please  spare  us  the  infliction  of  hearing 
the  repetition.  But  a pair  we  insist  it  must  be.  And  we 
respectfully  submit  that  in  four  years  from  now  the  boy, 
seeing  he  is  your  son  and  her  friend,  ought  to  be  a decent 
sort  of  man,  if  he  comes  safely  out  of  the  classic  shades. 
And  the  girl — I admit  it  as  incredible  ; but  she  is  willing 
to  wait  for  him.  And — and — don’t  you  see,  motherdy? 
this  threatened  invasion  of  Ned’s  showed  me  something  I 
never  dreamed  of  before.  ‘What  is  home  without  a 
mother  ?’  is  true  enough ; and  I append  : ‘ What  is  home 

without  a Lily  ?’ 

I certainly  felt  as  if  my  senses  had  refused  to  serve  me. 

I sat  still,  staring  blankly  at  their  happy,  embarrassed 
faces.  Never  once  had  such  a consummation  occurred  to 
me. 

Lillie  and  William  Henry ! The  two  who  had  played 
together  like  brother  and  sister — ^who  had  served  each  other 
so  many  mischievous  tricks — who  had  quarreled,  and 
scolded,  and  forever  and  forever  ridiculed  each  other. 

My  utter  amazement  held  me  dumb  until  that  boy 
reached  down  to  kiss  me,  and  say  : 

“Why,  motherdy,  motherdy,  has  it  taken  away  your 
breath?  Have  you  never  a word  of  welcome  for  Lillie? 
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Remember,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  not  to  be  hinted  at, 
for  three  years,  but  it  is  to  be  all  the  same.  ” 

Lillie  turned  to  me  her  sweet,  beseeching  face,  and 
stretched  out  her  hands,  pleadingly. 

“You  are  not  sorry,  I hope.” 

“Sony — my  blessing,  my  darling,  my  sunbeam!  To 
keep  you  both ! Ah,  it  is  too  beautiful.  But  I never, 
never  thought  of  such  a thing  I”  I burst  out  then. 

“Nor  I,  until  poor  Ned  came,”  laughed  William  Flenry. 
'Tt  was  like  drinking  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  and  never 
Linking  how  it  was,  until  the  loss  of  it  was  threatened. 
\h,  what  a stab  I got  then,  by  way  of  wakening.  ” 

“But  you  are  such  I boy  and  girl,”  I began,  presently. 

“There  I didn’t  we  acknowledge  it ! Didn’t  we  protest 
igainst  hearing  it  ? Motherdy,  we  are  not  going  to  think 
anything  about  it  for  three  years,  are  we,  Lillie 

“We  are  to  be  just  the  same,  exactly,”  chimed  in  Lillie. 

“To  quarrel,  and  play  your  pranks  as  madly  as  ever?”  I 
asked. 

“Certainly — and — to  make  up.  Eh,  Lillie?” 

And  then  that  boy  of  mine  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
began  a wild  waltz  around  the  room. 

And  if  any  one  will  believe  it,  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
tender  agitation,  while  I still  sat,  dizzy  with  amazement  of 
joyful  promise,  the  two  wild  creatures  went  off  into  that 
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ridiculous  Evangeline  again,  and  chose  the  most  absurd 
and  atrocious  of  all  the  doggerel  in  it. 

This  is  what  they  sung,  till  my  ears  ached  ; 

“We  are  off  to  seek  for  Eva,  ; 

She’s  the  girl  we  want  to  see  ! 

When  she’s  found,  we’ll  never  leave  her, 

’Till  we’ve  married  him  to  sheJ” 


THE  END. 
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